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One-Way Reciprocity 


in Germany 
By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 


Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech, in which he stressed 


Following Secretar Vv 


that the new American policy in Germany 
with respect to relations to the other occupying powers 
would be solidly based on reciprocity, the American 
Military Government under General Clay in Berlin 
announced that he had given permission to leaders 
of the Soviet-backed SED (Socialist Unity Party) 
fem the Soviet zone of Germany to speak at a 
series of meetings in the American zone in Wurttem- 
berg-Baden from Sept. 18 to 20. 

This news was received with the greatest con- 
sernation in diplomatic circles in Washington. One 
diplomat refused to believe it until he had checked 
the accuracy of the Associated Press dispatch. An- 
other, who had arrived from Berlin only two weeks 
ago, said it was simply incredible and incompre- 
hensible, inasmuch as no reciprocity had been ar- 
tanged whereby leaders of political parties in the 
American zone would be permitted to enter the 
Russian zone and address public meetings there. A 
third diplomat had only one guess to offer by way 
of possible explanation. He suggested that some sort 
of “deal” might have been arranged quietly in Berlin. 

On the face of it, the announcement from General 
Clay’s headquarters in Berlin indicated a curious 
duality of American policy in Germany, with Secre- 
lary Byrnes proclaiming one line and the War De- 
partment’s AMG following a different if not oOppo- 
ute one. 


; The direct effect of General Clay’s announcement 
sto open the American zone wide to the propaganda 
forts of an official Soviet-sponsored Communist 
Patty, thinly diseuised, which has standing only in 
the Soviet zone of Germany. This party has no 
Handing in any other part of Germany. The SED is 
ostensibly an amalgam of the Communist and Social 

mocratic parties, The proposal for this “unity” 
was made by the Communists to the Social Democrats 
mm each of the oceupied zones of Germany. It was 
rejected by the Social Democrats in landslide pro- 
Portions in the Aimerican, British and French zones, 
where a free choice was possible. In the Russian 
tone, where the campaign for “unity” was carried 
Me under the direction of the Russian secret police, 
the NKVD, “unity” 
Sovial Democrats were terrorized, kidnapped, jailed. 
Many have disappeared. 


was approved after hundreds of 


Some are known to have 
MVD Onn’ by German ( ommunists and by the 
» Uthers were reported as having been de- 
ported to Russia. 
British zones, 


_ der ier Clay's orders, the leaders of this 
“traudulent party will 


Others fled to the American and 


appear as speakers in the 
United § zone with the apparent approval of the 
a States. These speakers will be in addition to 
Speakers of the German Communist Party which 
egal standing in the United States zone. Speakers, 

ht —, will represent two Communist parties. 
. time when direct and inspired Soviet acts of 
tn against the United States are occurring in 
¥ Qvarter of the globe, General Clay's act would 
Metedibly foolish. But there are things even 
a0 stupidity. And in the case of General 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Partition or Unification of Germany ? 


HE demonstration in Warsaw against American 

Ambassador Lane, arranged by the Polish 

Workers’ (Communist) Party, was surprisingly 
small. It was the first dehnite reaction of the pro- 
Soviet world to the statement of American Secretary 
of State Byrnes concerning Germany’s Fastern borders. 
The Soviet press has been reluctant to discuss his 
speech, for the obvious reason that it could not, very 
well deny the validity of his accusations. The Lasterp 
part of Germany has been governed by the Soviet 
Union, and a huge slice of Germany was given to 
Poland by a unilateral decision, without the consent 
of the United States and Britain, with no regard fos 
former agreements among the Big Three, and contrary 
to the spirit of the Atlantic Charter. Moscow pre- 
sented Poland with this German territory in com- 
pensation for the loss of Fastern Poland —which, 
foolishlv, the USA and britain agreed to permit 
Russia to annex. 

Moscow spokesmen are equally reluctant to discuss 
Byrnes’ categorical demand for the economic unili- 
cation of Germany, and the pro-Soviet press in this 
country as well as abroad has nothing to juxtapose 
to it except a thesis that the thorough “denazificalion 
of Germany” must be completed before any economik 
unification can be attempted. It is a weak argument. 
Whether or not the denazification has been carried 
out, why should the zones’ demarcation lines impede 
the economic life of a nation and make it necessary 
for the great powers to spend millions of dollars and 


_import goods which are badly needed elsewhere in 


the world? 

The only point in Byrnes’ program which has been 
vociferously attacked by the pro-Soviet world is the 
proposal of a federated Germany. A loose German 
federation—so all pro-Soviet voices insist—is insufh- 
cient: it does not mean the real unification of a 
nation; Germany is entitled to a greater degree of 
self-determination than is proposed by Byrnes. It is 
very symptomatic that the only point of the American 
program which has been assailed by the Communists 
is that on which the Soviet Government pretends to 
be more pro-German than the Western world! The 
Kremlin seeks to create an issue on which, it hopes, 
it can successfully appeal to the defeated German 


people. It is also symptomatic that Moscow leaves 
it to Poland to raise objections to possible changes 
in Germany's borders, while the Soviet Government 
itself remains silent so as not to antagonize Germany. 
It also remains silent in regard to the suggested 
economic cooperation of the occupation authorities 
in all four German zones. But it rejects the idea of 
a*German federation. allegedly in’ support of the 
restoration of the German people's sovereign rights. 


* * . 


Byrves was right about Germany's Eastern bor- 
ders, but his statement comes too late. In the course 
of the sixteen months since Germany's defeat. Soviet 
Russia and puppet Poland have done a lot to 
“polonize” the Eastern part of Germany. With 
Russia’s aid and with no objections from the Western 
powers. millions of Poles have been moved into this 
territory, while its former inhabitants have been 
compelled to flee to the West. ‘The Polish Government 
asserts that no less than 4,000,000 Poles have already 
been resettled in these areas. Even if this figure is 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that the simple solu- 
tion of the problem—returning the Eastern areas to 
Germany—will inevitably create new conflicts and 
hardships. And millions of Poles from. east of the 
Curzon line have been shipped west—those who were 
not sent to Siberia. It is the grave guilt of London 
and Washington that during a period of more than 
a year, a year of appeasement of Russia, they failed 
to realize the full meaning of events, of the tragedy 
of compulsory mass migrations in Eastern Europe. 
Now they are awakening to their obligations and 
responsibility as the victors in the war. What they 
have done so far has been too little, and today it 
may be too late. 

It may also be too late to unify Germany by peace- 
ful means. Within sixteen months the Soviet Govern- 
ment has succeeded in remodeling the political and 
economic life in its zone in accordance with well- 
known Soviet patterns. Political parties have been 
suppressed or crippled, and some of the remaining 
ones have been artificially strengthened. The press 
is rigidly controlled. The Russian state has taken 
possession of big industrial plants and they are 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Fact and Fiction in “The New Republic” 


OGDAN RADITSA resigned from his job as chief of the information bureau of 


B the Yugoslavian Government-in-Exile in America to give his allegiance to Tito, 


believing that the promise of a ti 


y democratic federation would be fulfilled. 


In The Neu Republic of September 9 he tells why he is now an oppone it of Tito’s 


regime and of Pan-Slavism, which he de 


cribes as “a new form of Fascism.” 


Raditsa returned to Yugoslavia with Subasich (who is also out now). He became 
chief of the foreign press department until he left Yugoslavia at the end of 1945, 


and helped to “sell” the credulous liberals 


including the editors of the 


NR—the 


idea that the Partisans were partisans of democracy. Now he confirms what The New 


Leader wa 


Yugoslavia the Communists, 


a small minority, rule by means of ruthless 


almost alone in proclaiming when Tito first gained ascendancy—that in 


terrorism. 


Mosha Pijade, Edward Kardelj, Josip Broz Tito and four other Communists are the 


real bosses—the Politburo 

The opposition press 
tadic, Stephan Radic’ 
Pavelic, 


of Croatia: one lauded Ante 


Fascist collaborator, and the other 


praised Tito. For this rash act a bomb 
was thrown into the paper’s bookshop. 
Through the secret police, OZNA, mass 
arrests take place, kidnappings, execu- 
extracted in 
constitute a 


tions. Confe ons are 


NKVD style. ( 


privileged ruling caste 


mmunists 


Yugoslavia, Raditsa reports, has been 


made a Soviet satellite Hence he, and 


nearly @#ll the other non-Communists 
who fell into the trap under pressure 
from Roosevelt and Churehill—men like 
Viatko Macek, Milan Grol, Juraj Sutej, 
Ivan Subasich, Drageljub Jovanovie— 


denounced the Communisi and either 


r 


fied or were divested of authority. Here 
is the clear lesson for all liberals who 
dream that cooperation with Communists 
is possible, whether in Yugoslavia or 
America. 
For all those whe will not give blind 


obedience the Communists have no use; 


Czéchoslovakia or Poland oy 


the end is disillusionment er, where the 


party can arrange it, death. 

Today, Yugoslavia, Albania, Poland; 
tomorrow Czechoslovakia, Austria, Ger- 
many—and The New Republie will be- 
latedly voice reprets A NR editorial 
deplores the fact that the USA has 
“aided Kai-shek’s reactionary 
government” to continue fighting against 


Chiang 


the Communists. Seme day when it is 
too late The New Republic, in conform- 
ity with good libera! tradition, will no 
doubt print articles expesing Communist 
totalitarianism in China. But today the 
editorial tone of the magazine remains 
more critical of the USA and Britain 
than of the USSR 

In the same issue of The New Repnub- 
lic Earl Browder writes that “There has 
been no ‘sevietizing’ revolution in any 
European country He blandly goes 
countries have 
“made greater concessions to American 
than to Soviet ideology,” that they seek, 
under 


on to say that these 


Soviet “middle 
ground.” series of NR 
articles make it apparent why Stalin 
considers him still useful. He is of more 
value than Foster in confusing the 
thinking of American liberals, in soften- 
ing them up, spreading illusions about 
Communism. Browder is a true Stalin- 
ist; Fester retains the pitiful remnants 


2 


guidance, a 


Browder’s 












Manuel Roxas 


suppressed. One paper, Glas Naroda, pub) 
widow, published two poems by Vladimir Nazo: 


shed by Matija 


iow president 





Listen M. Ook 


of Leninism-Trotskyism in his muddled 
thinking. 

The Browder series contained little or 
nothing that hadn't previously appeared 
in The New Republic under the by-lines 
of Bliven’s regular staff of “liberals.” 
Nevertheless the editors were careful to 
point ont that they printed the material 
only “for its interest and 
value” because they are “of course op- 


intrinsic 


posed on principle to Communism.” This 
being the case, The New Leader respect- 
fully suggests to its “ontemporary that it 
print a series o* articles by some dis- 
tullitt or Krave 
cherko—but only fur iis “intrinsie inter- 
est und value.” We wouldn't want the 
NR to steal our editorial line. 


illusioned idealis. ike 


Peace 
Conference to turn Trieste 


Measuring Appetling to the 
Justice 
and all of Istria over to 
Yugoslavia, Andrei Vishinsky said that 
the decision made by the Big Four “re- 
presents a minimum of justice. The 
Soviet Union would like to see a larger 
portion of justice.” Justice to Vishinsky 
can be measured exactly—how many 
square miles of territory are acquired. 
Total justice, of course, would be—the 
whole world. “In political justice two 
and two do not always make four—they 
sometimes mak- tive ” he said. In Soviet 
justice two and two would make one. 


. 


| 


Pan-Slavic The Bulgarian plebiscite, 
Progress in percent 
voted against monarchism, 
clears the way for the next step toward 
realization of Moscow’s plan for a Slavic 
federation in the Balkans—consolidation 
of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as one South 
Slav State. It will probably include 
Albania, too. Then Macedonia and Thrace 
will be taken away from Greece—if the 
USA and Britain acquiesee—Trieste from 
Italy and Klagenfurt from Austria. 


- 


which 95.1 


® Macedonia and Thrace have exceed- 
ingly heterogeneous populations, and in 
the turbulent history of northern Greece, 
Bulgarians, Albanians, Greeks and Turks 


have fought frequently. Tsarist Russia, 
like Bolshevik Russia, sought to set up 
a Greater Bulgaria as a Siav state that 
would serve Russian interests in the 
Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean. 
Reuben Markham, writing in the CS 
Monitor, says that the lot of the Slavs 
in Macedonia is very bad. 
long been Greek na- 
tionalists. This fact is exploited by the 
Soviets. “As Tsarist Russia once pre- 
tected Balkan Slavs and Balkan Ortho- 
dox Christians, Soviet Russia now is pro- 
tecting these Slavs in Greece. Manuilsky 
is doing in New York what the Tsars 
did in Istanbul.” But if an avionomous 


They have 
persecuted by 


Macedonia were set up under Yugoslav 


protection, that “would simply tear 
itself is a 


victim. It can only hold on in 


Greece in two. Greece 
expecia- 


tion of world pacification.” 


* * 
When Victor Kravchenko is sure that 
Stalin when Stalin dies, the Politbur« 


Dies will carry on. Writing in For- 

tune, he says that “In the Soviet 
Union there exists only the diciatorship 
of the Political Bureau of the Party.” 
Stalin is dictator number one, but the 
other 13 are likewise dictators. But 
Kravechenko does not consider the possi- 
bility of a struggle among them for 
power such as followed the death of 
Lenin. He describes the Soviet system 
as though it were forever frozen and 
static, not subject to the socia]) dynamics 
or “dialectics” that cause change in the 
non-totalitarian world. He is certain that 
Molotov will inherit the mantle of Stalin, 
and that the power of the Politbure is 


secure against any possible revolt.. 
- * * 


Baseball as Conclusive evidence that 
a Weapon the Americans are re- 

building the shattered 
edifice of German militarism was offered 
by the Russians when they cbjected to 
our recreational activities in Germany. 
The US Army sports program includes 
baseball and, as all Dodger fans know, 
baseball induces belligerency. The Allied 
military authorities agreed that regi- 
mented sports that might serve as quasi- 
military training would be verboten, and 
the Russians point out how regimented 
baseball is. They also object te feod 
packages sent in by CARE, fer it was 
agreed that Berliners should be fed 
through a Four-Power food pool. The 
Russians want to share in the distribu- 
tion of these food packages. 


* * * 


THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD 

© The united front of the “Liberal” 
Party and the Communist Party in 
Chile won a plurality in the elections on 
September 4. Their candidate, Gonzales 
Videla, got 189,606 of the 471,890 votes 


east. ... Frank L. Kluckhorn of the NY 
Times reported that the Communist 


leaders told him that “in the event of a 
war between the United States and 
Russia we will be on the side of Russia.” 
They control the nitrate and coal miners 
and railroad and port unions. 

~ + 

® Congratulations, Joe! The Memphis 
American: Veterans Commiiiee sent a 
cablegram to Stalin, who in a recent 
speech claimed full credit for defeating 

Japan, not mentioning the part played 
by the USA and the atombomb. The 
cable read: 

“We veterans of the token American 
auxiliary forces extend our hemble 
thanks to Marshal Stalin for having 
permitted us to have a minute share 
in vanquishing the Fascist foe: but, at 
the same time, ask his forgiveness 
for mentioning it.” 

~ * 

e “During my two visits te Europe 
this year I have been frequently ap- 
proached by outwardly pro-Soviet Poles, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Bulgarians and 





Gonzales Vide: 


Yugoslavs who begged me to transmit 
their fear lest they be ‘abandoned’ by 
the USA,” Edgar Ansel Mowyrer reports 
in the NY Post. The people ef the 
Soviet satellite nations do not resent 
American “interference” in their do 
mestic affairs—on the contrary they 
welcome it as a _ counter-balance to 
Soviet intervention. Our withdrawal 
would amount to giving the Russians a 
monopoly of interference and influence, 
* * , 

@ An atomic power plant conld be 
built that would produce electricity ata 
cost only 25 percent higher than a plant 
using coal, scientific advisers told Bar 
uch. Peacetime 
atomic energy is far closer than the 
physicists thought a year ago. And huge 
plants which could not easily be con 
eealed are no longer necessary. The 
building of small plants in isclated areas 
would make detection and inspection a 
tremely difficult, and it would be im 
possible to tell whether the atomie 
energy were being produced for peace 
or war until the final stages 

This means that atomic plants cat 
soon be built by small nations, if and 
when they have the know-how. It als 
means that in the future backward 
isolated areas can be developed indus 
trially even if they have no coal, oil @ 
water power, Industry can be decentrak 
ized. Vast desert areas can be te 
veloped. It means that the international 
race for control of sources of oil will 
eventually become obsolete. 


commerciza] use of 


” ” 
® Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
International Longshoremens Assit 


tion, declared that the ILA will not load 
any ships with relief supplies for Yua 
slavia until that country has paid i 
demnities for the lives of five Americal 
airmen shot down. However admirable 
their motives, what these men are doit 
is to use the strike as a weapon in inte® 
national power-politics—a dangerut 
precedent. And in any case the Comme 
nist rulers of Yugoslavia will never # 
hungry. The common people of Yus* 
slavia will be the sufferers—and th 
are suffering enough already. 
« 

© In his first broadcast as head of the 
interim Indian Government, Nehrv aid 
that India would remain aloof fr 
power politics and work for @ free wo 
in which there is free cooperatio 
free peoples. He again urged the Moe 
lem League to participate in the gor 


. . } 
ernment. Jinnoh again refused. 
* * “ 


- ie 
© In a drive to suppress the Hu 


balahaps, armed peasants led by Cone 
munists, the Philippine Gover™ 
arrested hundreds. Agrarian yefors 8 
badly needed and hence the Hoks mt 
wide mass support. a 
Roxas, president of the "ew repe 
formerly a collaborator with Ae a 
quislings, said the government will - 
whatever measures may b¢ ne cessed 


crush the Huks. ae 
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Time to Act. Mr. Murray 


Anti-Communist Revolt May Force CIO Leader to Take a Stand 


ERIODICALLY, press observers 
have leaned over back fences around 
the CIO yard and decided that the 
had come for Uncle Phil Murray 
me out and stop the “left-wing” 
wing going on there. And periodi- 
ts Unele Phil has resented this public 
sgvesdtapping more sharply than the 
i) his boys were raising. He has told 
, wal to go and mind its own damn 
business; the CIO woulc manage its 
vily affairs without any impertineni: 
lv » in the public prints. Thus en- 
quraged, the loud playmates on the 
bof” have vecome louder. 
his may be another such time, But 
now the noise in the backyard had 


+ 










By Wilbur H. Baldinger 





@ For three years prior to 1945, Wilbur H. Baldinger was editor of the “Guild 
Reporter,” the official organ of the American Newspaper Guild, CIO. He was a mem- 
ber of the Washington Staff of “PM,” under the directorship of James Wechsler, until 


their resignation in June. 


Baldinger is now in the Washington Bureau of “Newsweek.” 


Wechsler is a staff writer for the “New York Post.” In this article, Baldinger presents 


a comprehensive account of recent anti-Communist rumblings in the CIO. 


He sug- 


gests that these occurrences and the increasing resentment of party-line machinations 
in the CLO will force Philip Murray to take a more definite stand on the issues than 


he has to date. 
Ssectn 


J 





Workers in Pittsburgh to demand a 
vote on Communist domi- 
nation of its leadership. The rank-and- 
fiie of the United Public Workers, which 
strong pro-Soviet 
policy resolutions than it does 
contracts for its members, 
were out of control in strategic locals. 
The Furniture Workers were in such a 
rebellious anti-Communist mood that one 


referendum 


operates more on 
foreign 


yn =ostrong 


big local seceded from the CIO. The 
Shoe Workers were in a_ wrangling 
mess; their non-Communist but previ- 


xusly pliable president had turned anti- 
Incredibly, even the Na- 
Maritime Union was wallowing; 
Pilot Joseph Curran was trying tenta- 
tively to set an independent course away 
from the CP (Foster) line, along which 
he kad steered faithfully for years 
Browder. 


Communist. 


C1iouai 


unde: 
Battle lines for the big UE were set 
in Pittsburgh for the convention, which 
»pened September 9 in Milwaukee. In- 
ternational Vice-President Harry Block, 
rebe! leader in the anti-Communist war 
said the union was headed “to 

its own destruction” as a CP front. 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, UE president, who 
issues manifestoes fashioned for him by 
2 ©P-guided political machine which is 
his chief support, salvoed back that 
Biock and his men were stooges of the 
tools of reactionary politi 
ians. When the showdown came, Murray 
ishy-washy speech to the con- 
and the Communists easily de- 
feated Block and CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey (an anti-Stalinist 
who was formerly president of UE). 


couneil, 


bosses and 


made a 


vention; 


Murray assured the delegates that he 
“is not bothered by the ideological rum- 
blings of groups hell-bent on its destruc- 
tion.” That was all the CP machine 
needed to win. 

The United Public Workers (amal- 
from the Federal Workers 
and the State, County and Municipal 
Workers erupted over an Atlantic City 
resolution vigorously de- 
nouncing any imperialist ventures by 
any of the United Nations except Russia. 
Abram Flaxer, UPW president, who 
never wavered from the CP line as 
SCMW leader, hot-footed it around 
trying to quell rebellions, particularly 
among the Washington rank and file, but 
counter-resolutions continued. 


gamated 


convention 


Morris Muster, since 1937 the presi- 
dent of the Furniture Workers, won re- 
































by 
‘ me so shrill that it was difficuli to 
emit fgueieve Murray could stand it much 
by jmger. Furthermore, some of the shivs 
sorts gand brickbats were crashing through th 4 
the jeclO president's windows and _ hitting 
scent grin. The boys on the “left” were get- 
oe (ging recklessly out of bounds; there 
they must be a limit to the patience of even 
e ty ete patient Murray. é 
el Not since the dim and dark days of 
ns g pte Nazi-Soviet pact had there been such 
ii rings of revolt and revulsion within 
he CLO against leaders of component 
ld he ms whose policies and tactics always 
ats aee™ by unremarkable coincidence, to 
plant ae “ose advocated by the Daily Worker 
Bare ni whose deepest devotion is to the 
aan weign policy of the Soviet Union. 
init Conversely, it had been a long time 
1 huge e American Communists had flocked 
om from crannies of the labors 
The to fight, no weapons barred, 
areas influence and power. During the 
on @%« ar the comrades, crying “Unity!’. as 
ai tal ene watchword and applying “If 
stenia yi can't beat ‘em, join ’em” as a pri- 
aie slogan, had worked deviously bul 
Fae Bonspirat wially within the CIO. Nov 
an msecrated, militant minority was 
if and everting to open CP organizing and to 
It abe act uch dating the CIO’s birth: “{€ 
ckward a ‘em, wreck ’em.” 
‘alose 8 sagt again were shaping resllessly 
oil of ward the long-deferred showdown be- 
estab x oe Gominnant “right” and tena- 
aa left” of the CIO. The splits which 
rational tray had repeatedly patched for an 
oil wil measy surface peace were busting out 
2 ver, and new and widening fis- 
* were apparent. And—an unheard. 
of the _thing—Murray himself was begin- 
A sscvite ok get the business from the “left,” 
not load “srhnling we lip agin o- 
r Yuge oked like U hegre Pagou S om. tt 
said it es : snes Phil’s mind-your-own~ 
merical HB, re ae in public and his admoni- 
Imirable thntain os no longer were adequate 
‘ even a spurious show of 
re doitg mony. 
poe: Pe chants of the tight little 
Comme Tins trom 4 J unions were in con- 
nevet @ op and bottom. 
¢ Yueo It’!t Against Communists 
} tron 
om as rump convention of the 
' “tectrical, Radio and Machine 
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-hrv cad 
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ree world 
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44-1946, 


election and then resigned, protesting he 
was tired of fellow-traveler 
top oflicers. This rent the 
Hasty moves were instituted by 
the CIO to merge the Furniture Workers 
with the International Woodworkers of 
America, own leadership has 
teetered “left and right,” back and forth. 
In Grand Rapids, 2,500 members of 
Furniture Local 415 couldn’t wait, how- 
ever, to get out from under “Communist 
lomination.” They voted to join the 
AFL. 


being a 
among othe. 


union. 


whose 


Frank MeGrath, Shoe Workers presi- 
dent, who had been getting along all 
right with the Communists, and vice 
versa, bolted them in a re-election con- 
test. He won. But the fight was just 
getting started. His opposition yelled 
“Fraud!” and began court maneuvering 
to invalidate the election and keep the 
union in and turmoil for 
(The “left” wing in 
the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
cruelly President John 
Green at its last convention, has gone 
to court, too, in efforts to overturn the 
convention and wreck Green’s adminis- 
tration.) 


dissension 
months to come. 


squashed by 


tractable all these 
NMU officers 
who carry CP cards openly. He said he 
was being knifed by the comrades and 
that they were loading the payroll with 
piecards for their own party purposes. 
Unless all CIO signs were wrong, the 
CP axe already was swinging against 
this tried-and-true stalwart who pro- 
nounced the war an imperialist venture 
during the Nazi-Soviet alliance, changed 
his mind after Hitler went into Rus- 
sia, and had been a hero of the Daily 
Worker. 


Big Joe Curran, 


years, denounced other 











James Carey 


Curran was feeling the edges of the 
knife even before his publicized break 
with the NMU CPers. He was in a 
power contest with Harry Bridges, presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, in the new and Soviet- 
oriented joint committee of maritime 
unions. There was no question now as 
to where the heavy “left” support on 
the maritime front would go; Curran no 
longer was the man. 

It was from the NMU and from 
Bridges that personal stingers were 
aimed at CIO President Murray mean- 
while. 


” * 


Bridges Challenges Murray 


HERE was a noticeable lack of en- 
thusiasm around CIO headquarters in 
Washington when the NMU, lacking any 
majority strength on the Great Lakes, 


pulled an organizing strike against the 
inland shipping Curran, normally a 
, was singularly re 
ticent during this NMU demonstration, 
but Vite-President Joseph Stack, a CP 


highly voeal mar 


state leader in New York, and local 
NMU port leaders issued loud pro- 
nouncements. They demanded to know 


(with advance 


Phil Murray's 


press releases) when 
Steelworkers were going’ 
to stop scabbing on the docks by unload- 
ing shipments, despite NMU picket lines, 
kept right on ob- 
contracts, which 


The Steelworkers 
serving their Murray 
loesn’t break 

The CLO president said nothing pub- 
anything could help him to 
make up his mind that it was getting 
time appcasing the CP .wing, 
the seal business was it. That was hite 
ting him where he personally refuses to 
be hurt 


licly, but if 


to stop 


‘Bridges, a down-the-line CP traveler 
from away back, was terribly damaged 
on the West Coast when Murray cut 
away half his territory as CIO regional 
director, giving the Southern California 
sector to ‘right-wingers.’ For at least 
two years there had been reports that 
Murray was going to reduce Bridges’ 
CLO stature, and pleas from a variety 
of California CLO quarters for some 
changes gave the CIO chief a 
welcome excuse to do it. 


finally 


The Bridges-controlled San Francisco 
CLO Council took the occasion, however, 





Phil Murray 


to protest what it described as a split- 
ting and weakening move by Murray. 
CIO councils and their leaders are not 
expected to say such things and stay in 
good standing with Murray. 


Bridges’ Longshoremen, meanwhile, 
were defying a Murray-backed decision 
by the CIO’s jurisdictional committee 
that Samuel Wolchck’s Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees had 
jurisdiction over store-operated ware- 
houses. Bridges’ men passed out hand- 
bills proclaiming that he was the cham- 
pion of the warehouse workers, and the 
hell with any CIO ruling to the con- 
trary. This was another challenge that 
Murray could not be expected to tolerate 
indefinitely. 

The CIO convention in Atlantic City 
comes up in November. Nobody around 
Murray at CIO headquarters has been 
making any confident predictions that 
hell will pop up. 

Maybe Uncle Phil could fix things 
around once more so he could present 
the factions again as one big and 
happy CIO family, however obstreper- 
ously some of its CP members might 
be cutting up in the backyard. But some 
of the same men at headquarters hoped 
privately that this time Murray would 
confront the facts of CIO life, although 
they had their fingers crossed. 

It was getting to be open warfare in- 
stead of factional parryings and knifings 
umpired by the patient Murray. In that 
kind of fight it becomes necessary to 
stand up and be counted. Murray will 
no. be counted as a fellow-traveler when 
the showdown comes. 








The Home Front 








New England Reports 


EFORE I went up to Maine to keep 
B my engagement with the fish and 

the lobsters, I read a number of 
laments by New York and Washington 
columnists who had spent their vacations 
somewhere north of Portland. Their sad- 
ness was, apparently, produced by the 
fact that along our northern and most 
deeply indented coast they were too thor- 
oughly cut off from this sad world, They 
purchase escape, 
complete escape. 
Dependent upon the 
| journals of that an- 
iz ient capital of New 
England culture, 
| poston, they found 
the line connecting 
them with world af- 
fairs much too slen- 
jder. Hence their 
mournful moan. The 
fine. The 
i lobsters had all the 
flavor for which they 
The 


herfolk were ade- 


good 
didn’t 


spent money to 


but they 


want 












fish were 


are famous, 


Bohn fi 


quately picturesque. 


forced to read the Boston 


But to be 


papers! It was just too much. 


Having spent my two weeks up there 


where one’s activities are more or less 


reculated by the ebb and flow of the 
tide, I return to my desk—and to The 
New York Times—with a different feel- 


may be a different sort of fellow 
from my When I 
go away I want to be away, clean cut 
off. It is not at all 
happiness to have the 
New York, 


Paris or—even 


ing. | 
columnar associates. 
necessary to my 
latest thought 
Washington, London, 
It is enough 
for me to know that the fish are biting 
off Dry Ledges or that someone is pre- 


from 
Moscow. 


paring a clambake. 
Boston 


strange and new to a 


And the papers, being as 


New 


discoverable on 


Yorker as 
anvthing sea or shore, 
added to my pleasure by rendering com- 
life’s 


bundle of 


plete my removal from regulai 


routine I dragged along a 


them on my homeward voyage. It is my 


intention to get them out now and then 
during the coming winter when I feel 
that the world too, too much with 
me. The racy quality of their headlines 
nad “ o something to restore 
t ‘ e feelings of 
va t 


Waen I discuss Boston newspapers 
I want it clearly understood that I do 
not have in mind The Christian Science 
Monitor. It is not a Boston paper. It is 
national. And, moreover, up in Maine it 
was unobtainable. When I asked for it, 
dealers implied that they had never 
heard of it. The Monitor is in many 
ways the most civilized and intelligent 
daily in the United States or in the 
World. Anyone who has the privilege of 
reading it has a interesting 
of following events and 
thought. But it has no special 
with Boston. It might as 
well—perhaps better—be published in 
New Washington. Its relation 
with Boston is purely accidental. 


sure and 


way world 
world 
connection 


York or 


The papers which | have piled before 
me. the so much of 
to my vacation, are 
Post and Globe. To 
one who is accustomed, let us say, to 
The New York Times, these dailies pre- 
sent an entirely new set of values, They 
are packed with three sorts of matter: 
sports, stories, and 
No three fields of inter- 


ones which added 
and interest 


three: the Herald, 


color 


human interest 
religious news. 
est in the wnoie gamut would be more 
likely to capture my attention. I was a 
three of them. 

The sheet that happens to be at the 
top of the pile as I it is the 


Post of August 10. Its front page con- 


regular fall-guy for all 
gaze at 
sists of 8 columns. Half of the top is 
taken by a double 4-column headline an- 
nouncing: 
York.” 
of subheads, deals with a local murder 


“Red Sox Win on Homer by 
A two-column head, with plenty 


mystery in which the victim was a pretty 
girl—and the girl, of course, is prom- 
inently pictured, And then, over to the 
left, a two-column head records the over- 
“Hub in 90 
The devastating character of 
is emphasized by the 
a beauty “enjoying Na- 


whelming fact: Swelters 
Degrees.” 


the temperature 


photograph of 


tasket breezes” in a way which makes 
any degree of heat seem positively 
tempting. 

On the previous day Secretary Byrnes 


id made one of his bitterest attacks 


yn the policies of Molotov and Vish- 

at the Paris conference. Not a 
word about it appeared on the front page 
ft Post. On the same day The 











Question Before the House 
Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram, 








Boston Daily Globe gave Rudy York’s 
3-run homer the benefit of a five-column 
head—going the Post one better. The 
Globe also outdid the Post in its devo- 
tion to baseball by giving the remaining 
three columns at the top of its front 
page to a dramatic snapshot of King 
Kong Keller scoring a run for the de- 
feated Yankees. That is the way in 
which they honor our national game in 
the home of the triumphant Red Sox. 

The Boston Herald puts a kink in my 
story of Boston Journalism on August 
10 by featuring Secretary Byrnes in a 
streamer head and pushing Rudy York 
half-way down the front page and con- 
demning him to a measly two-column 
head. But the girl who disappeared 
from a nightclub is duly featured along 
with a Cambridge automobile accident. 
So the Herald's contribution is not en- 
tirely out of line. 

As to human interest, if you follow 
these papers for a few you will 
find endless stories dogs, about 
folks, about Irish- 
men, accidents that turned out 
fortunately. These tales are all ab- 
breviated and well-told. 


days 
about 
children, about old 
about 


A Vacation From the Atombomb 


My old friend Herbert Merril] Went 
up to New Hampshire last month ang 
reported in distress that his olq Neighe 
bors up there were insufficiently jn, 
formed about the development of Dower 
from fissionable atoms. These three 
papers of which I speak are precisely 
the ones on which folks up that wy 
depend for their information, If Herbert 
had presented a questionnaire about Ted 
Williams, I am willing to bet they would 
have come off with high marks. But the 
atombomb? Where and how are they 
expected to find out about it? Not, sure. 
ly, from the three great papers from the 
city which a century ago was the center 
of American civilization. 

For me a fellow on vacation, these 
papers were all right. For the citizens 
who live in New England they are all 
wrong. And don’t try to tell me that 
other papers in other cities are just gs 
bad. They are not. From the point of 
view of preparation for participation jn 
national or world affairs, 
of Boston has the worst 
United States. 


the great city 
papers in the 





An Editorial— 


Strike Crisis Due to 


HE crisis brought about by the 
I strikes of the New 


York Truck 
Drivers and the International Sea- 
farers sufficiently serious to 
reduce many public officials and editors 
to a state of hysteria. Discussions of our 
dilemma produce plenty of emotion, but 
a minimum of thought about the causes 
of strikes and the means of avoiding 
them. It is now useless to mourn over 
what Congress did or failed to do. But 
it is time that the President himself 
and his labor reconsider their 
labor policy from the top to the bottom. 
The anguished cry now rises: “It is 
intolerable that any group of men should 
be able to cut off an essential public 
It is, indeed, intolerable, like 


Union is 


advisers 


service.” 
many other things in our society, such 
as war-profiteering. But it would be well 
to inquire why such things happen and 
Unless we 
devise a decent and civilized way of set- 
serv- 


how they can be prevented. 


tling disputes involving essential 
ices, we are in for more trouble rather 
than less. 

The US Conciliation Service announces 
that 14,500,000 the United 
States carry on 50,000 collective 


Leaving out of 


workers in 
under 
bargaining contracts. 
account farmers and government workers, 
these constitute one-half of the gain- 
fully employed persons in the 
All of our 


on by 


country. 
services” are car- 
Only a 
ago, the Steel Workers were 
holding up such a service. Then it was 
the Miners. Then the Railway Workers. 
Now it is the Truck and the 
Seamen. All of these services are “essen- 
tial” and any one of them can be effec- 
tively tied up by 


“essential 


ried organized workers. 


few months 





Drivers 


a well-organized and 
have had one “in- 
situation after another. We 
continue to have such situations 
acting through the Govern- 
ment of the United States, do something 
about it. 

In the case of the truckers’ strike, the 
trouble is caused by the rebellion of the 
12,000 members of Local 807. These men 
accept terms agreed to by 
officials. It is easy to lose one’s 
and shout that such fellows 
should be jailed. But the rational ques- 
did these men get into a 
leads them to defy their 
own leaders as well as the entire com- 
munity? The important thing is that for 
years work has been piled up on these 
men while their wages have been held 
out of line with those in other 
fields. The feelings which have mounted 
during the years of frustration are now 
finding expression in a harmful action. 


powerful union. We 
tolerable” 
shall 


unless we, 


intelligent 


refused to 
their 
temper 
tion is: how 


mood which 


down 


Lack of Labor Policy 


Any one who understands the spirit d 
union men knew in advance that the 
would strike if they did not obtain re 
sonable satisfaction. But no one move 
to remedy their grievances until the 
actually struck. 

Or look at the Seafarers. They, toy 
have been left behind in this era d 
mounting prices. Proceeding in regulat 
union fashion, they arrived at an agree 
ment with the employers which reasom 
ably satisfied their demands. Then the 
Wage Stabilization Board entered th 
picture. Applying a mechanical formuls 
the Board ruled men could 
have advances of only $17.50 per moni 
instead of $22.50 and $27.50 as agretl 
by the union and the employers. Aw 
now we have the grotesque picture d 
employers pleading with the Board # 
grant the higher rates. If the Uniidl 
States Government can do no better thal 
this, it would do well to keep its haid 
off the whole business of labor relations 
It is making reasonable agreement m 
difficult rather than easie 

The whole muddle calls for an over-il 
The reactionary politicians @ 

wrong pretending thst 
better if the propos 
been passed. Thef 


than better. Ti 


that the 


new deal. 
completely 
things would be 
anti-labor laws had 
would be werse rathe 


Washington Administration's error # 
not that it mediates these strugg# 
but that it does so in such @ mudd 
and ineffective way—without a defini 
over-all policy. And must be 
that neither from the side of the _ 
ployers or from among the men of lat 
has come enlightened leadership * 
direction of setting up such @ ™ 
g 0M 


Merely letting things slide, gome 
to the old-style, free-fo 
settles nothing and exposes the ‘ 
to dangers far greater than those ~ 
beset us in former days when both ™ 
were less massively organized than & 
are today. , 

This is no time é 
denunciations. These two strikes ¥ 
settled. No one will starve past 
country will not be wrecked. But at * 
future time, people may: starve and * 
country may be wrecked unless we 
the lessons which these struggle ™ 
In a country in which managemer 
labor are organized, we must deve 
system which will permit of satisiae™ 
readjustments of wages and ar 
conditions without work stoppages ¥ 
hold up the vital community proces! 
It is the business of Congress # 
Administration, in conjunction 
leaders of labor and industry: to 
one. 
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“| Closing In On Upton Close 


By Walter K. Lewis 


‘isely HEN Chicago’s Bishop Bernard 
Way W: Sheil on September 3 stepped 


to a microphone and accused 


t Ted radiocaster Upton Close of “utter intel- 
would Jectual dishonesty,” my memory wan- 
it the dered back to the small Michigan city 


cy 

pirit of 
at they 
ain Yee 
e moved 
til they 
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of Battle Creek, where on a wintry eve- 
ning in 1944 Upton Close ascended the 
platform and berated Britain at the very 
moment that London was being blitzed. 
Nearby was Fort Custer, where thou- 
sands of American soldiers were being 
trained for military police occupation 
duties and where many hundreds of 
Military Government officers were being 
trained for administration of liberated 
eountries, There were several hundred 
such soldiers and officers present in the 
hall the evening Upton Close attacked 
Britain and the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

A young American soldier, walking 
slowly from the hall, said: ‘““You know, 
this fellow either the prize 
prophet of the century or else he’s the 
most dangerous lecturer hiding behind 
free speech I have ever heard.” 


Close is 


To thousands of Close listeners, to 
thousands of subscribers to his 
“CLOSER UPS,” Joseph Washington 
Hall, alias Upton Close, is the voice of 
that segment of American big business 
which regards a New Deal liberal as 
Communist. Two of Close’s sponsors on 
the air have opposed liberal legislative 
measures and are hard-bitten exponents 
of economic laissez-faire. 


One of these sponsors is Merwin K, 

Hart. He has connections with a Utica, 
New York insurance firm, but is better 
known for his of the Franco 
regime in Spain and for his persistent 
dfensive against the progressive New 
Deal legislation. It is Hart’s National 
Economic Council which sponsor’s Close’s 
eurrent series. Supreme Court Justice 
Jackson called Hart “a well-known pro- 
Fascist.” 


defense 


The philosophy of another Close radio 
sponsor, James S. Kemper, treasurer of 
the National Republican Committee and 
President and Chairman of the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty Company, was 


KILL OR BE KILLED! 


quoted in a Chicago Tribune dispatch of 
June 9, 1944: 

“Kempner said the country could 
not have both full employment and 
freedom, adding that full employment 
was attained only during the time of 
slavery. 

“<The slave had work, medical care, 
food, clothing and housing; and when 
he died his burial expenses were taken 
care of by his owner,’ he said. ‘Regard- 
less of the label—whether you call it 
statism, dictatorship, or state capital- 
ism, or for that matter, complete social 
security—they all destroy the freedom 
of the individual and make him a 
slave of the state.’ ” 

Said Close, at a lecture in San Fran- 
cisco on March 4, 1941: 


“There will be no more democracies 
ever again in Europe until there is a 
‘big’ democracy. And I have an 
idea that that is what many of you 
still think, while the Anglophiles and 
the Jewish people on the umbilical 
coast, east of the Hudson River, lose 
their heads.” 

“T see less reason for getting excited 
today. I see less reason for having a 
war with Japan who is frayed out, 
eaten out at the heart, who has the 
blind staggers. ... And if there is one 
thing that Japan hopes to do, it is to 
avoid a clash with the American fleet.” 

The Japanese military and diplomatic 
officials who were responsible for Pearl 
Harbor apparently forgot to say “So 
Sorry” to Upton Close nine months later. 

Close has been dropped from two 
major radio networks in two years. Dur- 
ing one broadcast Close opposed giving 
aid to England adding that “the ‘taxi- 
cab’ sympathy for England and hatred 
for Hitler will end up off the end of the 
pier of State dictated by 
labor.” 


Socialism 


Close became the most vitriolic op- 
While 
England, Close in- 
sisted that “Our greatest threat lies in 


the Pacific.” 


ponent of the Japanese people. 


bombs dropped on 


How Not to Fight Communism 


By November, 1944, Close was telling 
his audiences that the United States had 
with Japan. “When 


“provoked” war 


Japan made an alliance with Germany, 
and became a threat to the British and 
French Asiatic empires, cur government 
served what amounted to an ultimatum 
on Japan, The Japanese then struck 
us.” 

The neo-Fascist press in the United 
States did not take long to recognize 
an important friend in their midst. 
They began to hail Close as a “Fellow 
Nationalist” and Close began to call 
himself openly a “Nationalist.” 

Salem Bader, a close associate of pro- 
Arab leaders in this country, and a 
friend of Prince Feisal of Saudi Arabia, 
as well as a participant at an anti- 
Semitic conclave in Chicago in June, 
1946, wrote last November to the Gentile 
News, an anti-Semitic sheet published in 
Chicago: 

“Yesterday while I was sitting across 
the desk, and talking various things 
over with Upton Close, he handed me a 
copy of your September Gentile News.” 

Bader. added that this periodical, 
which publishes among other anti- 
Semitic material, the forged Protocols, 
was “quite a puper and one that is 
very much needed in this country.” 

While enjoying a nine-month respite 
from radio propaganda, Close took up 
the cudgels for Tyler Kent, the Amer- 
ican code Britain who was 
charged by Scotland Yard and our State 
Department with relaying military 
secrets to the Nazis. He also went all 
out in defense of Frederick Kister, 
leader of the anti-Semitic Christian War 
Veterans. 

At the conclusien of 
casts, listeners are 
Closer-Ups, a 
Close sends out 
office. 

A leading paragraph of the June 24th 
issue typifies the material Close offers 
the public at $25 a year: 


clerk in 


broad- 
urged ta subscribe for 
weekly newsletter which 
from his 


Close’s 


Hollywood 









































“Intervention and New Dealism 
promised us security as a _ nation 
among nations and security as citizens 
in our own productipn and distribu- 
tion. Interventionism and New Deal- 
ism have provided neither. Roosevelt- 
ianism is a total and complete failure 
on the record of its own professed pro- 
gram for the Four Freedoms. It is 
likewise a failure in its hypocritical 
secret purpose to make this Republic 
a Socialist commonwealth. The end, 
or the virtual end, of OPA marks the 
turning of this Nation away from that 
broad path which would have led to 
destruction of human liberties.” 


Speaking to a radio audience on 
July 28, Close attacked President Tru- 
man’s interference in “slaughtering” 
Congressman Slaughter of Missouri. 
Discussing the invasion of liberalism 
into Northern polities then an- 
nounces: 


Close 


“But in the South, Georgia has re- 
versed the Leftist trend. It is now 
up to Gene Talmadge, who has a great 
deal of native ability, to prove him- 
self a true conservative statesman and 
not an extremist in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by Governor Arnall, 
who craved to be the FDR of the 
South.” 

Upton Close is one of those who by 
fraudulently fighting Communism aids 
both Communism and Fascism, as do 
Rankin, Bilbo, Talmadge & Co. For ex- 
ample, he accuses the American Vet- 
erans Committee of being Communist, 
even after their convention defeated the 
Communists. Close is determined to dis- 
credit every progressive idea and every 
liberal as “Communist.” Like Pegler he 
appeals to the emotions and 
prejudices. He makes a racket of anti- 
Communism and promotes his own brand 
of American ultra-nationalism. All we 
need to do to get a totalitarian system 
is to follow the advice of Close and his 
colleagues. 


lowest 





Listening Ju on the Party Line 


@ Jo Davidson says that the Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers have no more 


influence on the Independent Citizens 


Committee than fleas have on a dog. 
Jo is neither a flea nor a dog. If the 


ICCASP is a dog, and the Communists 

















































Jo Davidson 


in it are fleas, who is it that has given 
it the mange? And who is the tail that 
wags the dog? Maybe the ICCASP is 
a gseeing-eye dog who ieads his blind 
“master,” Ickes, into dark alleys where 


he is rolled. ~ 
* t ” 
© Only one member of the British 


Parliament has supported the Arab 
















League demand for the immediate inde- 
pendence of Palestine—Gallacher, Com- 
munist. His proposal would end Zionist 
aspirations decisively. 








® New York Communists withdrew all 
their candidates for office except tor 
Controller to effect a coalition with the 
Democrats to defeat the 
under Dewey. This 
ism”; in domestic pol 
CP is loath to return te 
revolutionary line for fear of losing 








Republicans 


is sheer “Browder- 





its former ultra- 


influence and position. The CP is run- 
ning Robert Thompson for Controller 


as a test of party strength. 


7 % 


@ V. M. Molotov, Soviet fore 
ister, warned the 
ference that “preparations for fresh acis 
of aggression” were under way. 

Nobody should know exactly wh 
where better than Molotov! 


2l-nation peace con- 


n and 








Christ and Stalin 

@ “Christ has risen! Let us 
all Slavs who are residing abroad may 
return to the That all 
Ukrainians who lead a wandering ex- 
istence may again join together under 
the wings of Mother Ukrainia to help 
their brothers in the reconstruction of 
the devastated country! Rejoice, oh land 
of the Soviets, because you have finally 
geen Christ! Oh great national genius 
and our saviour, Stalin, under your 
guidance the Christ nas risen!”—From 
Ukrainska Gazeta, No. 23, 1946, pub- 
lished in Argentina. 





hope that 





homeland! 











Labor Strikes Against Governmen(] 





Industrial Strife Foreshadows End of Government Intervention 
By Murray Everett 


HE most significant fact regarding 
the tight and widespread shutdown 
of shipping on the and 
Pacific coasts is that the union is not 
striking against the 
against the government 
pid and clumsy governmenta! machinery 


Atlantic 


employers but 
against @ slu- 


which seeks to impose a rigid wage pat- 


tern on industry regardless of the par- 
ticular situations involved. If the strike 
is successful it probably means the end, 


for the moment, of the mechanical gov- 
ernment mediation policy which was in- 
stituted by the Roosevelt Administration 
during the war. It would also mean the 
return to free collective bargaining and 
lireetion of 


a blow against increasing 
labor affairs by governmenial agencies. 
The shipping strike has to be under- 


stood against the patiern of government 


regulation of trade unions as it has de 
veloped in the last five years. Jt has to 


be understood as well ii relation te 


the impending negotiatio between John 
J,. Lewis, the Government and the coal 
owners regarding the return of the mines 
Harry 
AFL sailors are successful, 


John L. 


efforts to write a favorable cr 


to the operators. If Lundeberg's 

will give 
Lewis a greater handle in his 
ntract for 


his miners. 


In the case of the shippiny strike, the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific and the Sea 
farers International Unio both AFL 


affiliates headed by Harry Lundeberg 
had successfully negotiated a wage con- 


tract with the shipowners which exceeded 


the gains won several months ago by 
the CIO’s National Maritime Union. The 
contract automatically went te the gov- 


ernment’s Wage Stabilization Board for 
review. Both union and shipowners jointly 


petitioned the Board to accept the con- 


tract. Yet the WSB rejected the con- 
tract as allowing too great a wage in- 
crease. The government's reasoning was 


that the wage increases negotiated would 


constitute an “inflationary hreat” if 


similar gains obtained hy other unions, 
Vhe situation is this: 

rhe Wage Stabilization Board wil! not 
heyond I8'% 


regardless of ability to to 


permit any increases cents 


an hour, pay 
and of substandard wages that may pre- 
theory the Boa d allow 


vail In may 


greater increases where such substandard 
conditions have prevailed; in practice it 
The 


ment, continuing the wartime 


hasn't result is that the Govern- 


pattern of 


the Little Steel Formula, imposes a 
blanket pattern on industry-labor rela 
tions and ignores any particular situ 


ations that arise. The original notion was 


to have Government fact-finding boards 
that would investigate report re- 
garding special even 
ability to pay. In practice the bureau- 
cratic pattern has been to lay down a 
mechanical formula, following the origi- 
nal settlements in and 
apply it generally. The Government has 
feared that if othe: 
sequent raises that than 
the first settlements, the unions that had 
settled at the lower scale would demand 
new increases. effect has been to 
make a mockery, once 
collective bargainin, and to 
Government edicts and rigidity, dictated 


and 


conditions and 


auto and steel, 


unions won sube- 


were higher 


The 
again, of free 
substitute 
by political expediency, for flexible eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The shipping strike is a case 
Compared to other scales, shipping 
wages have been quite low, 
following the removal of  war-risk 
bonuses, Profits in shipping 
fabulously high, for the Government, in 
fact, is the lessor of all merchant ship- 
ping while the ship owners operate their 


in point, 


especially 


have been 


ships on contract from the Government. 
profits have 
ships 


guaranteed; 
they 


Their heen 


when have been lost have 
been more than adequately 
freely predicted in 


investigation of shipping 


repaid. It is 
Washington that a 
comprehensive 
would reveal scandalous war _ profiteer- 
ing. 

A revealing series in The New Re- 


public and This Month magazine has ex- 





of the ship oper- 
cases, the 


posed the shenanigans 
In a large 





ators. number of 
gain granted the AFL 
three cents an hour abe 


seamen runs to 
re the wage ceil- 
WSB. Actually 
way consti- 


Infla- 


ast year and a half 


ing laid down by the 
these wage 
tute a real 
tion has come in the 


increase n no 
‘inflationary threat.” 


} 


by the organized political influence of 
large industry groups who have pres- 


sured their bills through Congress and 
thus hi-jacked the 

If wage increases 
industry—and in a cases 


they could easily be as the OPA profits 


consumer, 
were 


absorbed by 


majority of 


then the “in- 


inquiry has amply shown 
flationary threat” is gone. Actually we 
face a situation where organized busi- 
ness lobbies have heen able to extort 
higher profits while unions have been 
hamstrung. 

It is quite likely that the shipping 


strike may lead to a broadside AFL at- 
tack against the entire wage policy of 
the Government and topple the WSB as 
John L. Lewis toppled the National De- 


fense Mediation Board in 1941. 











Charge of the Slum Brigade 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








lL: is significant that John L. 


Lewis 
has pledged his aid to. the Seamen’s 
union, For several months the coal 


mines have been operated by the Gov- 
ernment, because the mine owners re- 
fused to sign the compromise contract 
negotiated by Interior Secretary Krug. 
Ajl through this period of Government 
operation, under the direction of Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, the mine operators 
have been sitting back collecting hand- 
some profits. Now the Government wants 





John L. Lewis 


to turn the mines back to private own- 
ers—who do not want them yet. 
is preparing some new demands 
he feels that the WSB will 
though the coal mines are in their period 
of greatest prosperity. Lewis's backing 
of the seamen now is insurance against 
his own forthcoming headaches. 


Lewis 
“ hich 


reject al. 


It is quite probabe that if Lundeberg 
and Lewis succeed in cracking the Gov- 
ernment wage structure, 
will make similar demands and industry 
will ask for higher profits; production 
may lag and a real inflationary spiral 
accelerated. Yet the basic fault lies with 
the Administration's policy, a 
carry-over from the war years. Rather 
than seeking to adapt its wage policies 
to differing situations and to grant in- 
creases as they are warranted, it has 
sought the “easier” way out and estab- 
lished bureaucratic patterns of rigidity. 


other unions 


inept 


Rather than maintaining 
priority controls on scarce m 





ate; a: ¥ 


ended them immediately afte, Vay ' 


allowing speculators and _hoapje, 
build huge inventories and 
cessfully, to crack the price ¢, 

Rather than maintaining rationing » 
strict price control, the Admin 
has surrendered to business prog 





t 
At the moment there are $18,000 


000 worth of goods held by | 
inventory, according to a depar 


Commerce report released 
This indicated gigantic hoard 
part of business 
profits. 


last We 
Ing on 
seeking stil] ane 
Vast stores of hides, fy, 
ample, are being held off the mark 
creating a shoe scarcity in order ty; 
sure OPA to grant “price relief.” 
This new strike “crisis” js 9 jx 
result of the Administrations failys 
take an unambigious stand in defeny 
the consumer. If essential priorities 
been maintained and if the Gove 


had refused industry’s demand ‘ 
higher prices when granting 
wages, we would now be “ove 


hump” on the production problem, 








THE ATOM BOMB AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


@ Support for the viewpoint thi 
the atom bomb: has rendered » 
conscript armies obsolete has 
given by the distinguished Brit 
military expert, B. H. Liddell Har 
Whatever may be the future destrw 
tive uses of the atom bomb, he saw 
“It should at least spell the end d 
conscription, for it makes nonse 
of that military system.” 

Greater usefulness, in his view, vil 
be found in special forces for rm 
excavation work in any permanent st 
tem of youth training for army sen 
ice. While defense always follows @ 
fensive weapons, the inevitable ting 
lag favors the aggressor, and if del 
sive methods are found -eventuall 
these can hardly be brought into 
eration until after hostilities actu 
commence. “It is conceivable ¢ 
those who favor conscription may * 
find arguments for their advocat! 
declares Liddell Hart, “but | this 
they will find increasing difficulty 
carrying conviction.” 
—(Worldover Press.) 




















No. 16 of the Central Political Bureau 
reveals the continued existence of the 
shows that negotiations for “ending 
a means of gaining time for 
manifesto ilself: 


3. To increase thei: 
} puppet troops” 
with General Marshall. 


armies by 


contrary 


churia” as provided for 
7. To “estrange 
Kai-shek.” 
8. To “continue the struggle te 
even while negotiating. 


relations 


northern China and Manchuria if Chia 
n line with this secret set of instructic 


{ 


| munist state would border the Soviet 1 





the following purposes, in the 


o the military agreement signed by 


5. To “create confusion and distress” 
6. To “prevent the transportation of National Government troops 
in the Marshal! agreement of January lt 


between 


9. To "prevent American loans and assistance” to the Republic 


The threat of the Chinese Communisis to set up an independent 


ons revealed by the association. 


Aims a Chinese Communists Revealed 


Tue American China Policy Association, in a letter to President Truman, ue 
full support of the Chinese Government in its struggle against the Commu 
A copy of a secret document was called to the President’s attention: 


“Notice 
of the Communist Party of China. 
Far Eastern Bureau of the Cominter! 

are 


the civil war” with Genera! Marshall 


carried on without any intention of actually reaching or fulfilling any agreemei'= 


language 


1. To “consolidate the areas already seized” by the Communists 


2. To “get arms from Soviet Russia.” 


Korean ane 


them 


‘absorption of Japanese, 


4. To “infiltrate Nationalist China.” 


of the Kuomintang. 
to Man- 


) 


the United States and Chace 


overthrow the National Governms 


of China 


state 
demands * 
This Co" 
yples Repu? 


ng does not capitulate to their 


Jnion and the Mongolian Pec 
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TTAWA, Canada—A year after 
O VJ-Day finds Canada undergoing 

a repetition of the aftermath of 
World War L A series of strikes in 2 
number of basic industries are bringing 
the economy close to a state of paralysis, 
Inflation threatens, The Government is 
showing more than its usual ineptitude 
in coping with the situation. It has set 
an arbitrary limit to wage increases, but 
has allowed prices to rise on one com- 
modity after another. 

The Government has not killed the 
Canadian counterpart of OPA. Instead 
it is letting price control slowly bleed 
to death. With the notable exception of 
rent, price ceilings are being removed 
steadily. In addition to some hundreds 
of small items, largely although not en- 
tirely luxuries or semi-luxuries, clothing 
and furniture prices have gone up mark- 
edly; milk went up two cents a quart 
with the removal of a subsidy, with the 
likelihood of an even greater increase 
this fall. Motor cars are now more ex- 
pensive. Steel products went up an aver- 
age of five dollars a ton, affecting just 
about every producer and consumer in 
Canada. Farm implements went up by 
12% percent and gasoline rose 2 cents 
a gallon in the prairie provinces . where 
the bulk of Canada’s farmers live. 

The Government ‘yielded time and 
again to company pressures for. price 
increases on the grounds that costs had 
risen to the extent of imperilling profits. 
Yet the record shows that Canadian in- 
dustry is in a better position than it has 
been for a decade or more. Profits are 
consistently high; solvency is good; cap- 
ital has increased while bonded indebted- 
ness has diminished. Agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers and steel mills have 
constituted the most flagrant examples 
of government spinelessness.. These com- 
panies have been doing extremely well 
yet all pleaded poverty. The Government 
took them at their word, permitted them 
to raise their prices and turned a deaf 
ear to public protest. As a Government 
spokesman admitted subsequently before 
@ parliamentary committe, the Govern- 
ment was quite satisfied to let the com- 
panies decide for themselves how price 
increases should go in terms of profits 
and wages. In other words, he said, if 
Management felt that the entire price 
increase should be diverted to bigger 
dividends then it was perfectly free to 
deny wage demands. It is rare for any 


Government-to so candidly admit its class 
bias. 


teport from Canada 
The Economic Situation, the Spy Trials and the CCF 


By A. Andras 


New Leader Correspondent in Canada 


When it became apparent to the unions 
that the Government’s policy was to un- 
freeze prices, wage movements set in, 
The unions were also faced with reduced 
take-home pay through the elimination 
of overtime and other reduetions in work- 
ing time. But the Government has dis- 
played far greater firmness in resist- 
ing wage increases than price increases. 
There has been a slight thawing in the 
Government’s wage-freezing program but 
no more than that. The result could have 
easily been foreseen: strike action on an 
increasing scale. At the time of writing, 
the steel industry is almost at a stand- 
stall, with srikes also in rubber, machin- 
ery,.meal processing, and textiles. 

In the face of wage demands ranging 
upwards from 15 cents an hour, the Gov- 
ernment has arbitrarily set a 10-cent fig- 
ure beyond which it will not budge. More 
than 10 cents, it claims, will bring infla- 
tion. Yet it has not drought forth a 
shred of evidence that anything more 
than 10 cents would have this effect. The 
unions contend, on the other hand, that 
high production and adequate consuming 
power are the answer to any inflationary 
threats; that profits could be squeezed a 
little to make up their wage demands 
and price increases avoided. But having 
gone out on its 10-cents limb, the Gov- 
ernment is too stiff-necked or too scared 
to go back. 

A stalemate has set in which must be 
resolved before long, especially with re- 
gard to steel. The pitifully inadequate 
housing activity is slowing down due to 
shortage of nails and other needed sup- 
plies. Metal goods producers are laying 
off hands. An increasing number of in- 
cidents have accurred at the strike-bound 
plants, with pickets arrested and sen- 
tenced; the possibility of sympathetic 
action is growing. The cabinet, it seems, 


is split on the wages policy. 
- - - 


Tus industrial conflict has to a large 
extent turned the public’s attention away 
from the spy issue. The special Govern- 
ment commission investigating the activ- 
ities of Soviet agents in Canada, together 
with the assisance rendered by Canadian 
stooges, has recently issued a bulky re- 
port. In it the commission unequivocally 
implicates the Soviet Union in having, 
not one, but several parallel spy organi- 
zations in Canada. It links the Soviet 
with the Labor Progressive (Communist) 
Party, naming names and citing conclu- 
sive evidence. 

Thus the Canadian Communist Party is 
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BER 14, 1946 


said to have supplied agents for espio- 


nage purposes. while capturing bona fide ° 


organizations—trade unions, youth and 
cultural organizations—to give respecta- 
bility to the current “line.” From docu- 
ments examined, the commission. claims 
that the Comintern is still very much 
alive. Thus it quotes from the dossier 
of the National Organizer of the Labor 
Progressive Party (now being sought 
without success) that “detailed biograph- 
ical information is available in the Centre 
in the Comintern.” (This in 1945.) 

“The technique revealed by the docu- 
ments is as follows” the report states, 
“a senior member of the Communist 
Party, such as Sam Carr, the National 
Organizer of the Party or Fred Rose, the 
Quebec Organizer, would propose certain 
Communists to one of Zabotin’s Russian 
colleagues as potential sabotage agents. 
Col. Zabotin would get details about the 
‘candidate,’ including his ‘possibilities’— 
that is place of work and the kind of 
information to which he had access—and 
would send this to Moscow. Moscow 
would then telegraph Zabotin permission 
or refusal to use this particular ’candi- 
date.’ The evidence is that Moscow would 
first make an independent check, which 
according to Gouzenko was done through 
one of the parallel systems of networks.” 
(Zabotin was in charge of espionage; 
Gouzenko is the man who has followed 
Kravehenko and others in renouncing his 
allegiance to Bolshevism. 

Canadians (no less than the British 
themselves) have a high regard for what 
is known as the British tradition of 
justice, firmly based on Magna Carta, 
Habeas Corpus and the other great mon- 
uments to civil liberty in British history. 
A subject is considered innocent until 
found guilty. Yet in regard to the spy 
suspects, all this has been reversed. Sus- 
pects were hustled off in the dark of 
night, without warrants, kept incommu- 
nicado, prevented from obtaining counsel, 
examined in Star Chamber style and 
otherwise deprived of their ordinary 
rights as Canadians. The investigating 
commission claims (and it is composed 
of two Supreme Court justices) that in 
its proceedings it has not usurped pow- 
ers which were not there in the first 








Fred Rose and Raymond Boyer 
Two Canadian Traitors 


place. 

A particularly questionable act on the 
part of the commission has been to name 
publicly persons who “did not, so far as 


the evdience disclosed, take an active part . 


in the subversive activities but would 
have done so if required.” While the Gov- 
ernment was justified in taking steps to 


defend Canada’s security, those concerned 


with preserving democratic liberties feel 
that it has through its procedures weak- 
ened its own case. 

This was the attitude adopted by the 
CCF (Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration) both at its national convention 
which took place in early August. in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere. The 
CCF is thoroughly opposed to Commu- 


nism or any other form of totalitarian-’ 


ism. It does not believe, however, that 
democratic Socialism can be brought any 
nearer by diminishing the liberties which 
exist under capitalism. 





Tue CCF convention was important in 
many other respects.. This convention 
of Cariada’s social- democratic party was 
able to review two years of work of the 
first Socialist government on this conti- 
nent: the CCF Government of the. prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan. It heard with in- 
terest and pleasure a fraternal delegate 
from the British Labor Party who de- 
scribed its first year in office and news 
of progressive movements in the USA 
from Harry Laidler of the LID. It re- 
viewed its own successes and failures, 
especially the latter, since its last con- 
vention in 1944 and laid the groundwork 
for further expansion. In the fourteenth 
year of its existence the CCF has gone 
a long way in making its mark as a na- 
tional party: in power in one province, 
the official opposition in three others, 
elected representatives in two others, 28 
members in the House of Commons. 
Notwithstanding its close relations 
with the British Labor Party, and while 








Harry Laidler 


extending “material and moral support 
to the British Government in its Socialist 
activities” the CCF is no slavish follower. 
It considers Canadian and international 
affairs in the light of Canadian needs and 
its own conscience. The resolution on 
Palestine illuminates this point. It was 
moved and carried that 

“This convention expresses its deep- 
est regret at the failure of the British 
Government to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Anglo-American In- 
quiry Commission for the admission of 
100,000 Jewish refugees into Palestine. 

“We express our deepest sympathy 
for Europea Jewry in their untold suf- 
ferings, and we urge the British Gov- 
ernment to implement the above rec- 
ommendation on the basis of simple 
justice and elementary humanitarian- 
ism. Should any threat to peace de- 
velop as a result of this action, we urge 
that full responsibility he accepted by 
the UN Security Council. 

“We also urge the immediate admis- 
sion into Canada of a reasonable num- 
ber of displaced persons from Europe, 
without racial discrimination, as part 
of the over-all program for the reset- 
tlement of displaced persons. 

“We declare our belief that the fu- 
ture of Palestine is the concern of the 
entire world and should become the 
responsibility of the United Nations.” 

Similarly the CCF differed with the 
British Government with regard to Spain, 
In other fields of foreign policy, the CCF 
looks to the British Commonwealth as a 
potent force for peace within the frame- 
work of UN, with Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand, all having labor govern- 
ments. It pledged its support to the 
UN. It committed itself to a policy of 
economic action calculated “to distribute 
raw materials equitably, to restore world 
trade, to help develop war-torn and dis- 
tressed areas and to raise living stand- 
ards.” “Above all” the resolution contin- 
ued, “Canada should make her maximum 
contribution to relieve the critical food 
shortage which threatens untold millions 
with starvation.” Phe hope for world 
peace rests on an expansion of social de- 
mocracy and in Canada at last there is 
a strong and growing party pledged to 
that objective. 








ARIS, September 3 Phe French 
Prswiais Party held its convention 
from August 29 to September 1}. 
Despite wide divergence in the views of 


the Delegates, 
the unanimous adoption of a 


the sessions ended with 
“unity” 
resolution. No maneuver, however, can 
conceal the fact that there was an im- 
pressive uprising of about two-thirds of 
the delegates against the leaders of the 
party. The reports of the Executive 
Committee and of the party organ, 
Populaire, were rejected by ahout the 
same majorities. An impassioned appeal 


by Leon Blum failed to bring approval 


for the paper, of which he s the 
Director. 

‘he dissensions with ne socialist 
Party are a reflection of the difficulties 


of the entire French nation. France has 
been materially and morally devastated 
by the war. Her people are 1] dis- 


Lraught and disorganized. And the French 


Socialist movement far from being 
as sure of itself, of means and ends, 
as is the British Labor Party. 

The inter-party conflicts which were 


reflected in the debates and the voies of 
the convention have three main causes: 
(1) The lo: of votes in the elections of 
October, 1945, and May-June, 1946, espe 
cially in comparison with the Commu- 
nists; (2) The discontent of the more 
militant section of the party with the 
somewhat bureaucratic methods of the 
secretariat; (3) The recrudescence of an 
old-fashioned “leftism” which expresses 
itself in revolutionary phrases which are 


negative and sterile 


The electoral losses were due partly 
to the former collaboration of the So 
cialists and Communists and partly to 
the effectiveness of the Government in 
which the Socialists participate.. The 
convention was vigorously and openly 
against Communist totalitarianism. Nu- 
merous speakers 
honesty and treason of Maurice Thorez 
and his friends. Six months ago, such 


denounced the dis- 


would 
have been inconceivable. But the dele- 
gates were vague as to the reasons for 


an anti-Communist almosphere 


the country’s economic stagnation and 
on proposals for remedying the situation. 


The second cause of discontent, the 
bureaucratic methods of the secretariat, 
was less clearly brought into the open. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
feeling about it was largely the cause 
of the vote against the report which 
led to the resignation of the Secretary, 
Daniel Mayer. At the time of iis recon- 
struction after the liberation, the French 
Socialist rather 
authoritarian struciure. The purpose was 


Party was given a 


to maintain a strict unity, and discussion 





Maurice Thorez 





French Socialism at the Crossroads. 


By Louis Ramon 


Vew Leader Correspondent in Paris. 


of ideas which might lead to factionalism 
was disapproved. The rejection of the 
official report indicated that the mili- 
tants are opposed to such methods, but 
the resolution finally accepted did not 
expressly condemn them. 

The third cause of difficulty, the re- 
birth of romantic 
comprehensible after the wa 


“leftism,” is easily 


with its 


long-continued miseries. We had a simi- 
lar manifestation after the first World 
War, which led to the split in the Second 
International and the birth of the Com- 
munist International. A year ago, this 
same impulse toward “leftism” pushed 
the Socialists toward union with the 
Communists. Leon Blum, in fact, re- 
turned from Germany barely in time to 
save his party from this disaster toward 
which the Secretary, Daniel Mayer, was 
leading it. Today the revolutionary So- 
cialists have lost their illusions about 
Stalinism. As in former years, they voice 
revolutionary phrases about the class 
struggle and call for bold action and 
doctrinal purity. They do not make a 
sober analysis of current problems and 
propose practical solutions. We are deal- 
ing here with a sort of primitive 
reaction of great groups of newcomers 
in the Socialist movement. This sort of 
political naiveté cannot be cured over- 


night. The only cure for it is experience, 


The Position of Léon Blum 


These “leftists,” who constituted a 
little more than half the delegates to 
the convention, repeatedly aitacked Léon 
Blum and charged him with having 
abandoned the class struggle and of re- 
vising Marxism. Instead of insisting on 
Marxian fundamentals, they maintained, 
he was trying to turn Socialism into a 
humanitarian movement. On this point 
Blum had no difficulty in confounding 
his eritics, but I doubt if he convinced 
them. 


From my point of view, Blum has 
been right in emphasizing the humani- 
tarian angle of Socialism, for it is pre- 


Loe 


a 












Felix Gouin 


cisely this angle which has been toc 
often forgotten during the seven terrible 
years through which we have passed. 
Too often we have forgotten that So- 
cialism is impossible without respect for 
the human being, without guarantees 
against arbitrary violations of individual] 
rights. without the maintenance of jus- 
tice and of equality, without freedom 
of the press. All of this is not at all 
contrary to Marxian doctrines, which 
actually, are the opposite to all the cruel- 
ties and crudities of Stalinism. 


I believe, as David J. Dallir 
some months ago in an open letter t 
Léon Blum published in The Neu 
Leader, that the leader of French Social- 
ism should have acted even more vigor- 
ously than he did against the inhuman 
totalitarian spirit. Even today, with 
Socialists occupying some of the most 
responsible positions in the French gov- 
ernment, the French press is muzzled by 
a licensing system like that of Na- 


wrote 


poleon IIJ, and people are arrested and 
imprisoned by an administrative act 
without legal protection. 


Léon Blum said truly at the conven- 
tion “that our party, like our country, 
has not completely recovered from the 
consequences of the war.” He stressed 
the fact it is necessary to shake off “the 
vestiges of totalitarianism.” It is diffi- 
cult to understand why in the same ad- 
dress he blamed the majority for rising 
up against the authoritarian practices 
carried on within his own party. 


Left and Right 


le the so-called leftists representing the 
party neophytes constituted little more 
than half the convention, it is somewhat 
difficult to estimate the strength of the 
moderates. ‘But the effort is hardly 
worthwhile. The conventional 
“left” and “right,” fail to give a. true 
picture of the opposing forces in the 


terms, 


present case. We are dealing with a very 
fluid situation. 


As far .as Bolshevism is concerned, 
both wings agree that organic union with 
it is impossible. The “leftists,” however, 
aie of the opinion that common action 
with the Communists is advisable on 
some issues. On this point, however, the 
final motion unanimously adopted gave 
the advantage to the moderates. The ac- 
tion of the convention does not mean any 


ee 


weakening of the barrier between sy, “! 
ist and Communists. ; 

The “Old Guard” stands With Léon 
Blum in his defense of human righte 
at least theoretically. It must je said 
that its practices within the Governm 
do not always square with this prineie 
ple. The moderate group sees clearly 
that the difficulties which we face today 
require something very different from 
the revolutionary phrases culled from 
old Marxian texts. In a_ beautifyliy 
reasoned address André Philip shove 
the complexity of these problems, py 
the chief speakers for the “right” 
# poor case when they outlined and de. 
fended the excessive steps toward the 
nationalization of industry—moves whieh 
were badly planned and badly execute 
and which, therefore, have had an yn 
fortunate effect upon French economy, 

The “leftists” oppose the humanitare 
ianism of Blum. The rigidity of thei 
ideas, their verbal intransigeance, their 
Jack of understanding of social problems, 
their effort to limit their appeal to wage 
workers, incur the danger of separating 
the Socialists from the middle class an 
of leading them in the direction of g 
totalitarian regime. 

The confused discussions of this com 
vention reflect the disorganization o 
men and things after the war which ha 
left this whole country gasping. Frenel 
Secialism is searching to find its way 
eut of this maze. The way has not y+ 
been found. 
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Finland Works 


By Bruno Kalnin 


Vew Leader Correspondent in Scandinavia 


HE, domestic affairs of Finland in 

j these postwar days are in the 

hands. of Minister of the Interior 
Leino. He is the husband of the Com- 
munist leader. Herta Kuusinen; she is 
the daughter of the President of the 
Soviet Republic of Karelia. This family 
combination,, Leino-Kuusinen, plays a 
dominant role in current Finnish affairs. 

Leino rules by virtue of the power 
vested in him by the “Security Law.” 
This measure gives him authority to jail 
persons not to his taste and to censor 
the press, mail, telegrams, and telephone 
conversations. He -is also in contro] of 
the State (political) Police. The chief 
of this force is also a Communist,. and 
the whole organization is shot through 
with Communists and fellow-travelers. 
Domination of this force gives the Com- 
raunists a determining influence in the 
political life of the country. In addition 
to Leino, there are two other Commu- 
nists in the cabinet. If you count in 
addition to these the three Ministers 
who represent the “Socialist Unity 
Party” and the head of the cabinet, M. 
Pekkala, it becomes evident that the 
Moscow crowd is well entrenched in the 
Government, 

The majority of the members of the 
old Social Democratic Party are re- 
garded by Moscow as the chief enemies 
of the Soviet control of Finland. The 
Jeaders of this party took an energetic 
part in both wars against Russia (1939- 
1940 and 1941-1944), and they are con- 
sistently anti-Communist. Henee Mescow 
ordered that V. Tanner, the SD leader, 
should be jailed as a war criminal. The 
purpose was to destroy the Finnish 
Social Democratic Party. But the po- 
litical effect was opposite to the one 
intended. A great part of the Finnish 
people now regard Tanner as a national 
martyr. It is generally recognized tha 
the alliance with Germany was a po- 
litical mistake. But the Finnish people 
know that this blunder resulted from 
the Russian attack in 1939. On this 
account, most Socialists refuse to ac- 


knowledge that Tanner is guilty of ay 
crime. He never played a Quisling t0le 


* * * 


Since the colusion of the armistice 
1944, Finland has found itself more and 
more dependent upon Russia. The cil 
try is not occupied hy Soviet troos 
Domination is not as crass and open # 
in Poland and the Balkans, Never 





Vaino Tanner 


less, all decisive decisions are mae . 
Moscow. By fighting on the wrong 
in the war, Finland has lost contra: @ 
its own political life. 

One clause of the armistice Pre’ . 
that Finland must deliver, 4s indem? * 
goods to the value of 600,000,000 vf 
dollars. In addition, there is the F * ri 
debt to Germany, payment of oe 
Russia now claims. On account of ns 
claims, the whole export inden { 
Finland now works for Russia. Lina 
slight chance to ship anything © je 
West in order to secure the = Fi 
necessary to purchase the necessitifs ° 
desperately needed by the imm od 
people. The economic situatio® “fe 
cult. The Finnish mark has bee?” 
devalued. 

Desperation tends to t 
toward radical solutions. 
nists have ,ained strength. T 
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Amsterdam. 
WN May 17, 19*%, elections were held 


Oca). a = 
in Holland for the Second Cham- 
per of Parliament. The result was 


Léon 

right gs follows: 

rights, ae ratic Party (a 
> ss Catholic Democratic } Z 

a moderately progressive-mind- 
nment a 

“4 ed party, less radical and with 
prine pigs 
| Jess authority than the MRP 
arly a2 = 
toda fn FYAMCE) seenensensenmerereen 32 seats 
today 
f Duteh Labor Party (the new 
f Y democratic socialist party 

: which was founded in Feb- 
tifally > i anti 
showed ruary 1946) cep 29 seats 

But Three conservative Protestant- 

e etl ‘ties ee 
made Christian parties, together 23 seats 
nd de bikerals (who also have a pol- 

d the jey which is conservative and 

wh sgree as a rule with the Prot- 

cecuted gstant Parties) nvnmennmnnnnne 6 Seats 
anv COMMBBISTS onsen snineiecatinaiinieins, a Oa 
onomy —_—_—_—_-_— 
anit TR OUEE  cssingpeaceseeserpeeenens 100 seats 
aliilate 

f their 

their As there was a progressive majority, 
liens the formation of a Government based on 
ere: the Dutch Labor Party and the Catholic 
arating Party was indicated. The formation of 
ase and such @ Government was not an easy task. 
n of a My However the attempt has been successful 


after 6 weeks’ work. The result was a 
+ binet with 5 Catholic ministers, 5 mem- 
tion of bers of the Labor Party and 4 ministers 
ich} (experts) not belonging to a political 
French party—including to our regret 1 
isters for Foreign Affairs. 


he min- 


e Political Situation in Holland 


By W. Thomassen 


New Leader Correspondent in Amsterdam 


with a declaration, followed on July 23 
by the opening of the new Parliament 
by the Queen, who pronounced the so- 
called Throne Speech. Legislative work 
commenced immediately afterwards. In 





Dr. van Mook 


the first place a very radical fiscal bill 
was passed; according to this new law 
the State demands a very important part 
of private fortunes which increased dur- 
ing the years of the German occupation. 
Besides a tax on every fortune is planned, 

A very important bill was passed on 
August 16 in the Second Chamber (equal 
to the English House of Commons) re- 





its way 

not ‘ve Oa July 5 the new Government ap- 
: peared’ for the first time in Parliament 

7 


ee 


«Kor Russia 


toh about half the trade unions, and at 
the last election they received almost as 
many votes as the Social Democrats. 
They are supported by the newly organ- 
id Socialist Unity Party. This organi- 
ution and the Communists form to- 
gether the coalition called the People’s 
Demoeratic Union. 

The dominant business and Socialist 
goups in Finland hope to win some 
lightening of their load tlLrough appease- 
ment, But so far they have nothing but 
hope. The men who surround Paasikivi 
snd Pekkala have been given no .guar- 
intees of relief by Moscow. They have 
m0 idea of Stalin’s larger purposes or 
{how Finland fits into them. All that 
they can say in their own defense is 
that any different policy would re- 
wit in further reprisals. This is the 
beginning and end of politigal policy in 
Helsinki, 

The present situation necessitates the 
Strifice of ‘the country’s traditional ties 
with the Scandinavian countries. Russia 
tiways Viewed with suspicion the soli- 
tarity of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland, Despite the fact that these 
‘umtties were distinguished for their 
dtmeeraey and for the strength of their 
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Jabor movements, the Russian press has 
long pretended that they constitute a 
threat to Russian security. 

The true reason for this opposition 
was, of course, to be sought elsewhere. 
A unified Scandinavia is politically more 
powerful than five separate smal] ‘states. 
United, they might develop ‘their own 
foreign policy even in the face of Rus- 
sian opposition. Moreover, the «lose con- 
nections of these northern Jands with 
England and America are well-known, 
and the thought of them roused sus- 
picions in Moscow. On this account, the 
Soviet authorities have the firm inten- 
tion of cutting Finland off from her 
prewar associations. When the Scandi- 
navian foreign ministers met at ‘Oslo in 
April, the place of Finland was vacant, 
and it will probably remain vacant. This 
break in Scandinavian unity is a severe 
blow to all the countries involved. 

This breaking of ties with the West 
is also a blow to Britain and the United 
States. Russia is set against the revival 
of Finland’s relations with the world of 
western democracy. Obviously, closer re- 
lations between Finland and the West 
would make for greater independence. 
Neither England nor the USA: seems in- 
terested; they have surrendered Fin- 
Jand to Russian control. 

The military set-up corresponds to 
that of ecoriomics and politics. The Rus- 
sians plan is to purge the Finnish Army 
and tie it in with the Red Army. Some 
months ago the proposal was made that 
Finland’s forces be reorganized with 
the help of Russian “instructors.” Now 
comes news that Moscow desires a mili- 
tary “defensive” alliance. 

The future of Finland is dark and 
uncertain. Finns hope that Russia de- 
sires nothing more than friendly co- 
operation. They tell themselves that 
Russia is so vast that it has no need of 
the territory of little Finland. But they 
must acknowledge that in case a third 
World War comes, the USSR will] begin 
by occupying Finland. 

There are many grounds for the fear 
that what is in store for Finland is 
annexation to the Russian Empire at 
the first favorable opportunity. 


garding the sending of a committee of 
three men to Indonesia (the so-called Com- 
mittee-General), The committee, equipped 
with ample authority, will start for Indo- 
nesia soon. The purpose of the committee 
is to secure for Indonesians rights equal 


to those of citizens of the Netherlands... 


Immediately after the passing of this 


bill, Parliament adjourned its sessions 


until the middle of September. How has 
this new government withstood its first 
test and what prospecs have socialist pol- 
jey in Holland? 

This government has the support of 
61 out of 100 members of Parliament 
and in many cases (e.g. in the case of 
the bill for the establishment of a Com- 
mittee General for Indonesia) it can also 
count on the 10 votes of the Communists. 
However cooperation has as yet not been 
very easy. The Socialists know that there 
is a conservative minority in the ranks 
of the Catholics. Besides, the Socialists 
are afraid that the Catholics will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to get all 
sorts of special Catholic demands fulfilled 
with regard to moral questions. The So- 
cialists have already been obliged to ad- 
dress a question to the Catholic Minister 
of Education, because the latter undid 
good measures taken by his predecessor 
and dismissed leading Socialist civil serv- 
an‘s. This conflict did not cause a breach. 
No one of either party wants such a 
breach, 

Nor are the Catholics fully saiisfied 
nbout the Socialists. For the Socialists 
have stubbornly maintained a number of 
vadical and Socialist demands during the 
negotiations about the program of the 
Government. Among these demands is 
the sending of the triumvirate to Indo- 
nesia, under the leadership of Prof. 
Schermerhorn, the former Socialist Pre- 
mier-Minister. 


* * * 


A NATIONAL Planning Office will bé 
founded, destined to do preparatory and 
advisory work with regard to the re- 
establishment of prosperity under the 
guidance of the Government. The Na- 
tional Bank and some of the most: im- 
portant industries will be socialized. Eco- 
nomic regulation, partial socialization, re- 
gaining of an important position in 
world trade—these are some of the most 
important points. 

Two serious problems are Indonesia 
anl the military obligations. People in 
other countries are sometimes convinced 
{this is caused also by the sharp com- 





ments of such men as Harold Laski) that 
the Dutch are carrying on the old-fash- 
ioned colonial policy in Indonesia. This 
is a regrettable misunderstanding. The 
former and the present Minister for Over-, 
sea Territory are Socialists. Dr, van 
Mook, the Deputy Governor-General, is 
a radical progressive-minded man. How- 
ever the Government is struggling with 
a shortage of lower officials of progres-, 
sive tendency. Formerly the lower posts 
were always filled by conservatives. But 
the great majority of the Dutch people 
want to acknowledge the right of Indo- 
nesia to liberty, independence and self- 
government. After the difficult period of 
transition, it is hoped that a form of nar- 
row but voluntary cooperation will be 
aitained. The Committee-General must 
pave the way for this collaboration. 


The military problem is a difficult one. 
Holland has been neutral for a great 
many years and possessed a small, though 
well-equipped fleet and a small army 
without modern equipment. At present 
the Dutch people, as one of the allied 
nations, has to bear a burden in propor- 
ition to those borne by England and Amer- 
ica. This causes considerable new ex- 
penditure, and the Dutch, who are very 
peace-loving, do not like to acknowledge 
the usefulness and inevitability of these 
expenses, 


Only the establishment of an interna- 
tional order of rights, only a strong UN, 
guaranteeing the peace of the world, can 
effect a decrease of national armament. 
The Dutch Socialists consider interna- 
tional disarmament, one of their greatest 
ideals. However they are realists enough 
io know that the way towards this goal 
is Jong an difficult. 


A NAME FOR IT 





Wirs things as they are in Iran and 
Iraq, 


In Palestine, Egypt, and Turkey, 


With verbal attack and counterattack, 
| And doings decidedly murky, 


We'd like to suggest that it’s time for 
a change 
In the name of the region at least. 
Let’s see if we can’t in some manner 
arrange 


To call it the Muddle East. 








————$$— Richard Armour 














It Can't Work Without Ink 
Courtesy St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Private Opinions on Public Opinion 


Review by NORBERT MUHLEN 


PROPAGANDA, COMMUNICATION, AND PUBLIC OPINION... A Comprehensive 
Relerence Guide. By Bruce Lannes Smith. Harold D. Lasswell. and Ralph D. 
Casey. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. 435 pp. $5.00. 


N intelligent, comprehensive bibliography on propaganda and public opinion has 
been badly needed. Since the latest—and only—reference work was published 
19 


935, an immense amount of literature on the subject 














has been added. For 
in the decade from 1935 to 1945, the art of propaganda in the totalitarian regimes and 
t 


the science of applied social psychology in this country have come of age, and the war 


for domination of the common man’s mind developed to a pre-atomic fad. The dis- 


eoveries, analyses, textbooks, serious contributions, newsy bestsellers and plain gobbley- 
good on propaganda and psychological warfare became overabundant and widely 
scattered, 

Unfortunately, the present volume does not keep all its promises. Being less com- 
prehensive than the title indicates, its editors admit in the preface that “it has been 


necessary to curtail our selection of ma- —— 


terial severely Whether they succeeded re 
, ‘ : ; press agent “noted” and a foreign cor- 
in presenting an adequate ample 1S a 7 - 
. % ; ; : P respondent “celebrated.” Dr. Smith has 
somewhat ibjective question. To this a : 
: every right to such opinions of his own, 
reviewer it seems questionable why they 


; : : ; . but they are, as the radio announcers say, 
had to include an arbitrary sprinkling of ; * 
“personal, and do not necessarily reflect 





titles of biography, history, economics, ahs , 2 
the standards of objective science. 
sociology, ps} ry and education which ; : 
According to the annotations, the Ital- 
are only very distantly related to the . : ‘ 
ian scholar G. A. Borgese is “exiled for 
subject. It hard to understand why n s A = 
i ‘ his beliefs,” while two German Catholic 
space had to be devoted to—otherwise 


scholars w are sO exi ei 
likeable—reading matter such as _ the hola who are also exiled for their 


a, , ” ‘iC beliefs are, insteac ssignated as n. 
Mhaeeeres of Mamer™ e¢ Chelstues veliefs are, instead, designated as a for 


: on . s . —— mer Berlin professor “who came to the 
Literature Through the Centuries, ol : ‘- Pa 
t ntel = f one of the early United States” and “a Harvard econ- 
itu i] ODOR Tal ny oO > ) tne >i i} a : em nay 
leas ; f Kansas. while “it ha omist.” Why the subtle difference? While 
womel ( 0 ansas, ic as . 





- re the religious creeds of the authors are 
proved physically impossible, within the ; : S 
not mentioned in most of the annotations 
(and rightfully so), Fritz Thyssen is 
called a “German Catholic capitalist who 
contributed to Nazi party campaign 


space and time available, to do justice” 
to the literature on the subject matter of 
the bibliography itself, the measurements 
and analyses of propaganda contents and : 
7 funds because he believed they were the 
people who could save his country from 
Bolshevism.” And in the case of Otto 


effects 
While the election of titles has to be 


left to the subjective element of the edi- 


tors’ good judement, the annotations and Strasser, the attempt at scientific iden- 
sluat f tit] and authors should tification leads to the remark that “he 
uation Ol uit « « > S ‘ 

: P > becs > nspic sas Ss - i >( 
live up to the objective scientific stand- ecame conspicuous as the elf appointed 
ical © acceuieetr ial qi Wow leader of the ‘Freedom Front,’ a band of 

0 ecure ant she y- We ie F . 
Tet naliceslie. Salles teen thle Senet ten een exiles who. .. .” Isn’t that rather edi- 
ever, dents ( se a < 


nbianed sours of tateevation ave likels torializing and opinionating the facts? 
The facts themselves are in several 
instances presented in a sloppy, hap- 
hazard way. A book by Willi Muenzen- 
berg, written and published in 1937, when 
he was the leading propagandist of the 
Comintern for the Western Hemisphere 
and almost 50 years old, is, according to 
this reference work, “by a leader of the 


to be badly misled by some’ of its ex- 
planatory notes, 

When Dr. Smith gravely explains that 
Lenin’s standard work is written “by a 
Russian theorist, administrator and poli- 


tician,” we enjoy his sophomorical col- 


lege humor. When, however, many doz- 


ens of local celebrities are generously : 
boosted by adjectives such as “well- German ¢ ommunist Party youth move- 
known.” “noted.” “eelebrated.” “famous.” ment,” which he had been indeed 20 


years before. A book by a writer for 
“True Confession” pulps is advertised as 
“dramatic first-hand account of Socialist 
and Communist underground organiza- 
tions in Germany, February 1930-June 
1933.” There were of course no Socialist 
underground organizations in Germany 
before 1932, even if the fictional second- 
hand account seemed dramatic to the 


we feel as though we were reading an 
advertisement for a cut-rate book sale 
rather than a conscious scientific evalu- 
ation. Sigmund Freud is simply intro- 
duced as a “Viennese physician who was 
the founder of psychoanalysis,” while 
two of his US pupils are “famous,” a 





BOTTOM SECRET 


bibliography’s annotation editor. There 
Or, My Three Years With a | are many more inaccuracies and incon- 
| Typewriter | sistencies to be found among the more 
than 2,600 annotated titles which could 


easily have been eliminated by careful 
éditing. 

Four introductory essays have been 
added. In a study on “Communication 
channels,” Dr. Casey lucidly and instruc- 
tively surveys facts, figures and problems 
of the US opinion media, especially news- 


| 
Avy E read them through, index and 
all, 
Captain Butcher and Ralph Ingersoll. 
I've learned that Montgomery 
Was just so much flummery— 
And a positive genius withal. 





| 
| 


I've found that the crown and the| papers ona ern mm. neers 4 
} paper on “the political communications 
specialist of our times”—tries to answer 
| the question: Who makes opinion? His 

ak dl sample is restricted to 8 heads of state 
fe eved pipiens aan = power. and 8 propaganda ministers of the war 
years—too poor a sample to draw elab- 
orate statistical conclusions supposedly 
accurate within 1 percent. Two final es- 
} says by Dr. Lasswell, “Describing the con- 
| tents of communications,” and “Describ- 
| 


flower | 
Was genial, much-loved Eisenhower, 
And also that Bradley 


| 
Was it Omar, I wonder, or Ike, | 
|Or Monty who plugged up the dike? | 
| Is it true that the British 
| Were just a bit skittish | 
| And the Russians too slow with their | 
strike? 


ing the effects of communications,” are 
| brilliant research surveys. The layman 
| as well as the expert will enjoy Lasswell’s 
| outline of the history and present state 


But regardless of which chap they} : 
. ? » ? of contents analysis and mass reactions. 


tout, ; 
Whether he did or he did | It seems too bad that selections and anno- 
er c , ' i" ‘ ; 
They both think that we did tations of the bibliography itself do not 
ic y , 
: always live up to the standards and 


Which lately is open to doubt. 





insights displayed in the introductory 





Richard Armour 





essays. 








Forever Fast 


Review by MAURICE J. GOLDBLOOM 

THE AMERICAN. By Howard Fast. particularly careful might fin 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. New York, such an error. I’m not even Speaki 
1946. 337 pages. $3.00. about hs attribution to Gene Debs, j 
long opponent of violence, of the by fo the 

that Alegeld should have sent the Lin 
militia out to fight the Federal Le | see 
in the Pullman strike. That’s simply [aGua 
line with the sort of falsification that ¢ went t 
Communists engaged in about Debs » day. E 
during his lifetime and is henee a: eyes t 
surprising. Even for the inacturag to find 
and looseness of Fast’s references ty Tito hi 
political ideas of the Chicago anarehj He wil 
there is some excuse. And his magni work i 


OHN PETER ALTGELD was one of 
the outstanding leaders of the great 
rear-guard struggle which the small 
farmers, businessmen, and craftsmen of 
19th Century America Waged against the 
consolidation of power in the hands of 
the great capitalist interests, The strug- 
gle was titanic and bloody; it has in it 
the raw material for a great historical 
novel—although whether Altgeld would 


: : : tion of Albert Parsons’ role t. Austrii 
be the best protagonist for that novel, eight-hour day fight — which Par refuge 
I am not certain. supported only intermittently—ig - c 

These facts may easily be ascertained haps not of major importance. Baty yinee 
by reading Mac Coleman’s excellent sketch is one to say of an author who im pardsh 


of Altgeld’s life in Pioneers of Freedom; 
either of two quite adequate biographies appear that Samuel Gompers opps home, 
of Altgeld; Henry David’s History of the the release of the anarchists—dad'yy, they 1 
Haymarket Affair, or any: of a mumber omits to mention the fact ‘that’at 4 js gure 
of other sources. I mention them here 
only because no person not already fam- 


an imaginary conversation to mae munist 


clemency hearing in 1887 he joitme why | 
from New York to make the Prine Marsh: 


iliar with them would ever find them out plea in favor of a pardon? honor. 
by reading Howard Fast’s The American, Phscert LaG 
which purports to deal in fictional form ’ words 
with the life of Altgeld. In faet, there Sta Marsh 
is very little that one can learn from LOVE, MONEY AND CHILDREN LaG 
Fast’s' book about any subject except tor of 
Fast—and what one finds out aboat him OF LIFE AND LOVE. By Bmi friend 
is neither pleasant nor particulatly in- wig. The Philosophical Library, gj 0 one 
teresting. pages. $3.00. Yugos 
This book consists largely“ of’ long, Libera 
pretentiously written soliloquies ‘in which Here LUDWIG, who has ¥ litieal 
Fast attributes to Altgeld and others widely if not well of the Great f —_ 
a pompous vanity and a verbal flatulence Beethoven to Stalin, now has taka 8 
countr 


which are clearly his rather than theirs. breather to acquaint the world of} 
(Not that Fast can’t write fairly well; vast experience gained in the we 
he does, on about one page ‘in’ every “ye 
fifty.) Occasionally, one is pulled back and zi 
to earth by some reference to an incident incredible banality; us far as acute _—_ 
in Altgeld’s life or a major event or servations are concerned, Herr Lud 

figure of his times. This is a mistake on most profound view on love reads tha Hy: 


houses of love and_ philosophy, 7 
would be the word for this collection 


Fast’s part, because facts can be checked. ° “In most marriages, two factors a 


I am not referring to such minor slips that have nothing at all to do with] 

















as his transfer of Andrew County, Mis- as a phenomenon, and yet are decis F 
souri (where Altgeld was District At- money and children.” Hail to thee, & 
torney) to Iowa. Any writer who wasn’t esprits! HR A L 
! publis! 
~ POG Be " $1 is ; 
"” seems 
ne nfo nfo ae ste ste fe ate I 
») and a 
1 must 
tone ¢ 
letter, 
Opit 
ese C4 i _ ’ wiaehi 
riting in prison in 1941, France’s Gover 
ae of ‘ toreh 
Socialist ex-premier put down his state- Gover 
p a ates 
ment of democratic faith for a new genera- speci 
. : and gi 
++ tion. Here, unchanged, are those amaz- zs Poa 
> e ° . wonth 
ingly prophetic words—a shrewd analysis oy 
= of French politics and a democratic pro- 4 all 
y . Asa 
gram which must affect the world’s future. for 
Z sit ih ne ‘ , ; eerta 
a “This is a high-minded book ...and it They, 
' ap fi 
- comes like a breath of fresh air.” 4 Fa 
~The New Yorker. $2.50 ap 
tation 
: est lik 
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laGuardia’s Naivete 
From IVAN MOLEK 


fo the Editor: 


ment, forced labor or bullets waiting for 
them upon their return?” 

Tito (smiles jovially): “Ah, don’t be 
a glupane (fool), my dear Ruzhitsa 
(Little Flower)! We are a dewokracija, 
a nova, ljudska demokracija (a new, 
people’s democracy)! Didn’t you see the 
proof everywhere as you traveled? 
Dobrovoljni radnici (volunteer workers) 
working on every road, in every village, 
around every stockade! Where else would 
you see such eager, enthusiastic, and 
silent labor if not in a country where 
there is slaboda (freedom)? 


| see by the papers that Fiorelle A. 
[aGuardia, former mayor of New York, 
went to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, the other 
day. He went there to sec with his own 
ayes the conditions in Yugoslavia, and 
jo find the truth directly from Marshal 
Tito himself. LaGuardia has a mission. 
He will try to lighten the UNRRA veiief 
work in the DP camps in Germany and 
justria by persuading the political 
refugees from the countries behind the 
Jron Curtain to go home. He will con- 
yinee these refugees, who prefer any 
jardship in a foreign free land io Com- 
munist “liberty” and “democracy” at 
home, that they have nothing to fear if 
they return to Yugoslavia. LaGuardia 
jsgure of that—he was there! That is 
why he went to see, others, LaGuardia: “So you can use ali those 
Marshal Tito and to obtain his woid of Yugoslav refugees who do nothing but 
honor. kill time in the German and Austrian 
LaGuardia is reputed to speak a few camps?” 
words in Croatian, so his talk with Tito: “Da! We can use them. Tell 
Marshal Tito probably ran as follows: them to come home. Da, send them here, 
LaGuardia: “Are you really the dicta- all of them. We will welcome them at 
tor of Yugoslavia, prijate/ju taoj (my the border with colors fiying and armor 
friend)? Is it true, as they say, that shining. ... We will gladly give them 
yo one jede (eats) the UNRRA food in the—works. And, by the way, give each 
Yugoslavia but those who belong to your of them a few American dollars, a pair 
Liberation front; that your secret po- of good shoes, and a jeep to take home, 
litical police OZNA runs the karak- We need that, too... .” 
teristika (a card system of personal LaGuardia: “Dobro (good)! 


LaGuardia: “This is a happy novitza 
(news), prijatelju moj.” 

Tito: “Da (yes). Everyone who radi 
(works), eats, and at present everyone 
works. We need lots 
volunteer workers, that is, who are eager, 
enthusiastic, and say nothing.” 


more workers, 


among 


Now I 


history for every adult person in the have the tstina (truth). Zdravo, Josipe 
country); that all liberals and socialists (goodbye, Joey) !” 
who left Yugoslavia because of your Tito (smacks his lips): “Zdrave, 


tovarish!”’ 
Chicago. 


regime are marked as izdajice (iraitors) 
and zlochintsi (criminais) with imprison- 





Hysteria on Palestine 


The Red Suspenders 
Snap Back 


- From JESSIE T. ELLISON 
To the Editor: 


From IRVING SILVERMAN 


Awerrer on the Palestine question 
published in The New Leader on August 
$1 is an example of the hysieria which 
vems to have engulfed ceriain groups 
éf Zionists in this country. As a liberal 
anda constant reader of your magazine, 


Tatmapvce is in again. In the recent 
Georgia primary, which amounts to 
I must emphatically protest against the election in that state, the famous red 
tone and the contents of Mr. Duker’s suspenders were given their orders back 
letter. to action—holding up progress in 
Georgia. Despite the premonitory shud- 
ders of the press, the dismay of South- 
ern intelligence and liberalism, the “de- 
fender of Southern ideals and _ tradi- 
tions” has made the grade. 


Opinions may differ, but it is sheer 
mischief to say that the British Labor 
Government “bears the anti-Semitic 
torch dropped by the National-Socialist 
Government of Germany”; that it cre- 
ates “substitutes for the 
wecialty of Jewish financial 
ind sex offenses”; that “pogroms” have 
«eurred in Palestine during the Jast 
months, and that the British Socialists 
have directed them. 


The majority of voters, white and 
Negro, proved at the polls that they 
preferred the liberal, progressive policies 
of Arnall and candidate he supported, 
Carmichael. There is something wrong 
when a state can go to the polls, and 
through the injustice of the county unit 
system, select a governor that the ma- 
jority of citizens do not want. Although 
truly representative government is an 
ideal rather than a reality, everywhere, 
jit seems that a little legislative adjust- 
ment might be in order for Georgia. 


Stuermer’s 


seandals 


All this is nonsense of the worsi kind. 
Asa matter of fact, the people guilty 
for the tragic events in Palestine are 
rtain extremist groups of Zionists, 
They consider it opportune to start now 
*fight for terroristie means and with 

cial help from the United States, 
Strificing hundreds of unhappy refu- 
ts from Europe. Their policy of provo- 
tations must be condemned. Every hon- 

*# liberal must turn his back on them. 


There is another angle on Talmadge, 
Bilbo and their ilk in the South. In the 
long run, they are ensuring the eventual 
liberation of the Negroes, whether they 
like it or not; they are showing up the 
“white supremacy” ideal in all its ugli- 
ness, they have brought to the attention 
of the whole country the truth about 
race persecution. They are the exagger- 
ation of prejudice—in human flesh where 
all ean view and understand. 


The Labor Government has reacted in 
the only possible way, showing much 
ktiency towards 


‘ the perpetrators of 
(Times, 


, It would be a great relief for 
NM Jewish people if all the anti-Semites 
“te similar to Clement Attlee and 
Ernest Bevin. 





From HENRY MAYERS 
To the Editor: 


From DR. PHILIP RICE 
10 the Editor: 


Tuanxs for sample copies. Enclosed 
please find my check for three dollars 
covering a one-year subscription to The 
New Leader. 


CLOSED herewith is my check for 
# to cover my subscription fer the 
Me of the year. Were the amount 
peed to cover this three times $2.00, 


send it. Delighted to see a liberal magazine 


that is not afraid to fight the Commu- 
nists in the United States 


The New Leader is the most informa- 
Publication that comes to me. 


Ornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


R14, 1946 


Centralization of Relief Work Needed 


From KURT R. GROSSMAN 


To the Editor: 


We all recognize the urgent necessity 
of extending help to the organizations 
which are engaged in sending money 
and relief supplies to the anti-fascist 
fighters in France, Italy, Germany and 
ether countries. The fact that I have 
seen at least three appeals from three 
such organizations during the last few 
weeks causes me to wonder why it should 
not be possible to unify the efforts in 
behalf of those Socialists and demccrats 
in whom The New Leader and all of us 
are especially interested. This seems to 
me particularly imperative as I am in- 
formed that the Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt, 
which receives and distributes relief 
supplies to Social Democrats in Ger- 
many gets only a small amount of 


















supplies, while the German church or- 
ganizations get considerable amounts for 
their following. 

The questian arises, why do the or- 
ganizations wishing to serve our friends 
not. unite in their efforts to bring succor 
and relief to those who need it? [ have 
received appeals from the Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrt, the International Solidarity 
Fund, and from the International Rescve 
and Relief Committee. I am in sympathy 
wtih all of these organizations, but my 
ability to give is limited and my case 
can be multiplied by hundreds or even 
ihousands of times. If these three or- 
ganizations would come together and set 
up one administration for collection and 
distributing relief supplies, I think this 
would save a lot of administrative ex- 
pense and bring more help to those whe 
need it so badly. 
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Labor Notes 


By JULIEN STEINBERG 


@ Arthur Horner, second only to 
Harry Pollitt in British Communist af- 
fairs, has been elected general secretary 
of the important National Union of 
Mineworkers, Horner’s position is doubly 
important now because coal is the first 
nationalized industry in Britain. The 
Mineworkers are not Communist; their 
vote played an important part in barring 
the Communists from affiliation with the 
Labor Party. Horner’s success was due 
to his personal popularity. 

* * * 


@ Clarence Hathaway, deposed editor 
of the Daily Worker, who was booted 
from the CP in 1941, has bounced back 
into party activity. Seen for the first 
time in years at the 1946 May Day dem- 
onstration in Union Square, Hathaway 
has been appointed business agent of 
UE’s Local 1139. 


* * * 


” @ In the Fall of 1936, workers at the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, in Pennsyl 
vania, walked out after a raw deal. The 
final settlement, after a ten-year strike, 
was made recently to the tune of 
$500,000, the largest in the history of 
the Wagner Act, NLRB officials said. 
* > * 

@ The Toledo Union Journal, in the 
issue of August 23, reports that some- 
thing “new” has been added to its 
theatrical page. We are sorry to report 
that it is latikia from Erewhon on the 
Volga, in the person of party-liner John 
T. McManus, president of the New York 
district of the Newspaper Guild, and 
PM movie eritic on leave. 

* * * 

@ Ferment within the UAW has 
caused labor insiders to circulate a joke 
to the effect that UAW officials never 
go out for lunch; in fact, they never 
leave their desks. They’re afraid some- 
one else will be sitting there when they 
come back. 

+ ” * 

@ For twenty-one years, LaFollette 
has fought Labor’s battles in the Senate. 
Morris Rubin, editor of The Progressive, 
attributes an important part of LaFol- 
lette’s defeat to the machinations of the 
Communists. The liberal senator went 
into Milwaukee with a slight lead. He 
lost by so few votes that the change of 
one vote per district would have made 
him the victor. The stand taken against 
him by the Milwaukee County CIO was 
decisive. Rubin said: “The Communists 
who own the Milwaukee County CIO 
lock, stock and barrell, have vowed to 
‘get’ Bob because he has refused to em- 
brace their ‘Russia can do no wrong’ 
philoscphy.” 

* « ” 

@ The American Baseball Guild lost 
ite first ecollective bargaining election 
15-3. Only 19 of 31 playres of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates eligible to vote did so. 
Robert Murphy, Guild organizer, as- 
serted that the Player-Management Com- 
mittee served as. a company union. 
Murphy told the players that for 70 
years the owners have ignored players’ 
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conditions, and that it was only after 
the Guild was organized did they begin 
te show concern. 

* ~ * 

@ Bruce Minton and Ruth McKenny 
have been expelled from the CP for fac- 
tionalism and “revolutionary phrase 
mongering.” 

= * + 

@ Governor Phil M. Donnelly and a 
three-member police board have ordered 
members of the St. Lonis Police Union 
to quit the union or lose their jobs. The 
union is circumventing the ukase by re- 
forming as the “Shield Club.” The union 
invited most members to quit the police 
union until the case is cleared through 
the courts. A skeleton membership is 
being maintained for purposes of the test. 
The unionized police are fighting mad 
and vow that they will carry the case te 
the US Supreme Court, if necessary. 








Cupid is a Bourgeois 


Villian 


@ Billy Rose, commenting on the 

Soviet disapproval of the play “Okla- 
homa!,” which according to Konstan- 
tine Simonov “has no purpose,” writes 
in PM: “Well, neither has a Strauss 
waltz, a glass of wine, good tobacco. 
lor a buttercup. In this country, Toy- 
arich, we figure a sunrise is something 
more than the signal to go to work. 
We're silly enough to suppose there's 
more to romance than population sta- 
tistics. All the pretty things you say 
are ‘purposeless’ are what make it pos- 
sible for us to go on living in a punch- 
drunk world where diplomats stil! con- 
sider people expendable. I'll bet you 
la quart of uranium that nothing your 
|[subsidized theatre has produced is as 
popular with your people as “Okla- 
homa!” is with ours. ... 
“It’s a good thing your Commissar 
lof Entertainment wasn’t around when 
Rodgers and Hammerstein were writ- 
ing “Oklahoma!”. .. The delightful 
song about the Surrey with the Fringe 
ion Top might have come out as: 











“Please don't think that love is a 
factor 

When I take you out in my tractor, 

In my lend-lease Michigan tractor 

With the hinge on top. 


We've no time for cooin’ and billin’ 
There's a quota we must be fillin’ 
Simonoy says that Cupid’s a villain 
\JAnd a bourgeois sop. 


Oh, the man in the Kremlin will forget 
to frown 

As we make hay for the nation, 

And that picture of Stalin we can roll 
right down 

Whenever we need inspiration. 











||Don’t sing love ‘songs from “Okla- 

homa!” 

Ain't you heard it’s in bad aroma? 

'f you want that crimson diploma 

You must never stop 

Perspiring in that tractor with the 
hinge on the top!” 
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S. Hurok’s Original Ballet Russe Due at Met 





BALLET RUSSE SEASON ® 
COMMENCES SEPT. 29th 


Programs for the first three 
weeks of the Original Ballet Russe 
engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House beginning Sunday 
evening, September 29, were an- 
nounced by S. Hurok offering one 
world premiere, two works new for 
the United States, and a sheaf of 
ballets not seen here in more than 
five years. 


On the opening bill, the company 
will restore for the first time since 
1941 Michel Fokine’s “Paganini” 
set to Rachmaninoff’s orchestra- 


his own Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini with decor by 
the late Serge Soudeikine. “Swan 
Lake,” the Pas-de-Deux from “The 
Nutcracker” and the original pro- 
duction of David Lichine’s “Gradu- 
ation Ball” complete the program. 


tion of 


In the initial week’s schedule, 
Tuesday evening, October 1, will 
provide the debut of “Camille”, 
produced for the Original Ballet 
Russe by the Ballet Associates in 
America. The first choreographic 


sion of the celebrated Alexandre 


ver 

Dumas novel was created by John 
Taras to the music of Franz 
Schubert with scenery and cos- 


tumes by Cecil Beaton. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY HELD 
OVER AT PARAMOUNT 


With a non-holiday opening week 
record salted away “Monsieur 
starts the second week 
f its engagement at the New York 
Paramount. With close to 150,000 
admissions in its initial week the 
Kolb Hope comedy ran second only 
to the opening week of “Lady in 
the Dark,” which record first week 


Beaucaire”’ 


in 1944 included a Washington 
Rirthday. With Hope in “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” are Joan Caul- 
field, Patric Knowles, Marjorie 
Reynolds, Cecil Kellawey, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Reginald Owen, Con- 
stance Collier and Hillary Brooke. 


Charlie Spivak and his orchestra 


head the in person show at the 
Paramount with Bob Evans, John 
aud Rene Arnaut and Peggy Lee 
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SEM wut 1G GETS MARRIED 
— Joan LESLIE - Robert HUTTON 


WARD ARNOLD - ANN HARDING 
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‘THEATRE PARTIES 


and fra- 
are re- 
theatre 


All trade 
organizations 


anions 
ternal 
questec when planning 
parties to do so through Ber- 
aara Femman, Manager of the 
StW LEADER THEATRICAL 
PEVAKTMENT. Phone AL- 
sanuuin 4-4622. New Leader | 
Vre: triwat Department. 7 East 
i5th Street, New York nal 
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MYRNA LOY || 
ce’ DON AMECHE || 


Jan Murray 


Young comedy 


of the Roxy Theatre. 


























































































































































































































































with 


| AKIM TAMIROFF 
GENE LOCKHART 


Ima Kruger * Alan Napier 
1d Ann Marlowe « Viadimir Sokoloff 


Directed by DOUGLAS SIRK 
Screenplay by ELLIS ST. JOSEPH 





STARTS 








star of stage and 
screen appearing on the stage 


An ARN OLD PRESSBSURGER Production 


SATURDAY 


At RKO. 






Myrna Loy and Don Ameche 
“So Goes My Love” at 
R.K.O. Theatres. 












The Daring Parisian Tale 
of a Woman of Flame... 
and a Man.of Danger! 


GEORGE SANDERS 


SIGNE HASSO 


CAROLE LANDIS 







RELEASED THRU UNITED Agnists 


BRANDT'S 
































































HAIL CLEOPATRA. 


“Gone With The Wind” Girl 
Sets New Attendance Record 


“Audiences will come away full of high { 
enthusiasm . . . the most brilliant and pro- : 
vocative talk ever uttered on this earth.” 

Alton Cook—World-T elegram 

“A gorgeous technicolor pageant.” 


Kate Cameron—Daily News 


“Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra is of such grace, 
such enchantment, she is so simply darling, 
she is such a constant delight . . . it is a 
movie collector’s item.” 4 


Cecelia Ager—PM i. 

, 

“Definitely something to see.” Fi 

: Howard Barnes—Herald Tribune * 
“Something to see as well as hear . . . Miss 


Leigh gives a perfect picture of the youth- 
ful Egyptian queen . . 
tacle.”’ 


. an elegant spec- 


Bosley Crowther—N. Y. Times 
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NT PAGE.” By Ben 
Ae Charles MacArthur. 
Directed by Mr. MacArthur. 
get by Nat Karson. Presented 
hy Hunt Stormberg, Jr., and 
Spengler. At the Royale 


Thomas 
Theatre. 
The revival of this robustious 
atiri¢ comedy of newspaper life 


wes evidence that “The Front 
Page” is still a lively piece of 
theatrical merchandise. Set in the 
ressroom of the Chicago Criminal 
fourts Building, back in the gang- 
ger days, the few added refer- 
aces to Stalin and Ickes have not 
changed its slightly dated flavor; 
hat it retains a swift pace, a con- 
dant flow of action—or lively busi- 
ns in caricature of newspaper 
ie—that succeeds in holding the 
present interest. 

As the earlier performances and 
the motion picture version have 
made fairly familiar, the play 
enters upon the efforts of a man- 
ging editor to keep his star police 
reporter from marrying into a job 
ina New York advertising agency. 
Aiding him in the process is a 
eondemned murderer, who on the 
night of his hanging escapes into 


MONTOFTHESEASON | 





"MERMAN IS A WOW!” 
Chapman, News 
RICHARD RODGERS and 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | 
present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash 


“MINE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
5th Street, West of Broadway 


fe Season’s Good Start: “The Front Page” 








the pressroom, reawakening in 
the reporter that “nose for news” 
love seemed to have given other 
savours. To the great discomfiture 
of a simpleton Sheriff and a dis- 
honest Mayor, the reporter and his 
editor conspire to use the convict 
to sway the coming election. Inci- 
dentally, the editor keeps watch 
(actually, gives away his watch) 
to ward off the reporter’s mar- 
riage. 

Even though the sentimental 
tart that had befriended the con- 
vict jumps from the windew (to 
her death, we are led te infer) 
rather than betray the escaped 
man’s hiding-place, we do not take 
seriously this aspect of the play. 
Nor, indeed, do we attach much 
importance to the efforts of the 
Herald-Examiner reporter to get 
married. The merit of the play 
lies in the satiric picture of the 





various newspaper men in _ the 

pressroom. | 
Probably no such swearing, | 

gambling, loafing bunch of re-| 


porters ever existed—much as the 
press-men would like to have the | 
public picture them as such. And 
the amount of swearing they do— 


P. BROOKLYN + 


Flatbush and De Kalb 


ALAN 
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Olive Deering makes the prpsti- 
tute’s moments vivid, in sharp hate 
of the newsmen and what they 
represent, Cora Witherspoon adds 
gauche comedy as the mother-in- 
law-to-be. And “The Front Page” 
is a good opening to the 1946-47 
season. J.T. S. 


2 SHOWS SUNDAY — 2:40 & 8:40 
MURDER WITH MUSIC! THRILLS! LAUGHS! CHOPIN! 


SWAN soNG 


though it helped, in its time, to 
win freedom of speech in the 
theatre — seems today excessive, 
and distasteful. But there is variety 
of characterization among the 
eight reporters, from rrulous 
McCue to fastidious Bensinger (of 
the “Tribune”). 

Lew Parker gives a breezy per- 
formance as Hildy Johnson, try- 
ing to break away, and Arnold 
Moss is deftly in command of the 
situation as he keeps him there. 


Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 


the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 
























THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR TEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Dariing, Eric Mattson 
Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
44th St. West of B'way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 


NG 


By BEN HECHT and CHAS. MacARTHUR 
Based on a story by RAMON ROMERO & HARRIET HINSDALE 
Air-Cooled BOOTH, W. 45th St. Eves. incl. Sun. 8:40; Mats. Sat.-Sun. 
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FRANK BORZAGE’S 


VE ALWAYS 
LOVED YOU 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilaes” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Oirected by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 





Jack Leno - David Burns 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston ° . 
ST. JAMES Theatre in Technicolor 


4th St. West ot B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 














GERALDINE 


FITZGERALD 
"O. $. S$." 


plus Desi Arnaz in 
“CUBAN PETE” 










Gvenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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|HOME 
HOM 


Directed by LLOYD BACON - 


On Stage . 





PATSY KELLY 


ELEANOR TEEMAN' * 


ROXY 
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“TERRIFIC”. ... On Stage and Screen! 
CRAIG RICE’S 


PEGGY ANN GARNER - 
Lynn BARI - Dean STOCKWELL - Connie MARSHA 


. . IN PERSON! 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


| GIILIDIEGAURIDIE: 


Starring in Her Own Penguin Room Radio Show—Featuring 


GAE FOSTER 


SWEET 
ICIDE 


with 


RANDOLPH SCOTT 


Produced by LOUIS D. LIGHTON 
* 


- JAN MURRAY 


* ROXYETTES 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 











CARY GRANT- 


> 


Dances created ang staged by LEROY PR 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
NTY WOOLLEY: GINNY SIMMS «JANE WYMAN 


BYE ARDEN «CARLOS RAMIREZ DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 
Dincted by MICHAEL CURTIZ: produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


id, William Bowers « Adaptation by Jack Moffitt - Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


WARNERS’ .- HOLLYWOOD :- ewar sis 


ALEXIS SMITH 


INZ + Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 























| Air-Cond. 
| 





|The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
| present 


ALFRED ~ 


LUNT - FONTANNE 
O Mistress mine 


aN Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT | 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Set. | 


_ AIR-CONDITIONED —-——— 























LAURENCE OLIVIER .. 
HENRY by Witiam Shakespeare 


in Technicoter 
Released thre UNITEBARTISTS © Only Engagement 


CONDITIONED 


MATINEE 


TODAY AT wt 


Twice daily, 2130 and G:30. All Seats Reserved 
Pvices: Evs. 2.40, 1.80; Mats daily, 1.80, 1.20; tax inct. 


GOLDEN THEATRE 


45th WEST of B'WAY -_ CI 6- 6746 


























ee with 

|<.  PATRIC KNOWLES 
bw Marjorie- Reynolds 
Joseph Schildkraut 


Cecil Kellaway 
Directed by George Marshall 
A Paramount Picture 








CHARLIE 


nd His Ore 


SPIVAK 


hestrg 


LIMMY SAUNDERS: The ET: DREAMERS 
MENS 








“THE Bl 





phrey Bogart - Lauren Bacall 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT: 


* IN PERSON * 


| Bob Crosby 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
THE TOWN CRIERS 


G SLEEP" 


BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 


AND 


BOB EVANS 


4+</PEGGY LEE 
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4 TIMES SQUARE + MIDNIGHT FEATURE NIGHTLY 





























Lixcoromon S$ TR 


BER 14, 1946 





Opera and Symphony at 








“A Seca ndal i in Paris” 





Sanders, Carole Landis and Signe Hasso in a scene from 
”" which opened at the Globe Theatre. 


George 
‘A Scandal in Paris,’ 


New F riends of Music 
Announce Programs of 1946-47 





The six string quartets of Belajof the New Friends of Music since 
Zartok, the chamber music and} its inception 
lieder of Robert Schumann, the Che newly formed Paganini 
six sonatas for clavier and violin] Quartet, playing on historic Stra- 
by Bach, and the chamber music| diyarius instruments, with Hor- 
and lieder of the Slavonic masters} tense Monath, pianist, as assisting 
are listed in the programs of the} artist, will make its first New 
1ith season of the New Friends) York appearance on the opening 
of Music, according to an an-|date, Sunday, November 38, at 
nouncement by Ira A, Hirschmann,} Town Hall. As in the past ten 
president of the organization vears. the concerts will run for 
I'he detailed listing of the com-!.: i .an eonsecutive nay tage a 
plete programs for the sixteen . 
concerts in advance of the season !90ns, with a recess of three weeks 
accordane with the practice over the Christmas holidays. 


is in 


GENE KRUPA AND BAND 
CONTINUE AT CAPITOL 


|"“CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA" 
| STARTS 2nd regen AT ASTOR 








Gene Krupa starts a fifth week} {inited Artists announces that 
at the Capitol Theatre, where the|“Cyesar and Cleopatra” broke all 
maestro and his band headline the} opening day box office records at 
tars-in-person show. Mitzi Green,}the Astoy Theatre, Broadway, New 
sonestre and Ben Beri, ¢ meay) York City. This J. Arthur Rank 
juggler, add to the stage show's | Pecehnieolo screen version of 

alu Carolyn Grey, Ziggy El-| George Bernard Shaw’s play had 

. yard > v er : : ¢ : 
m R Re Ine f Charlie. K ' realized paid admissions totalling 
ned ind “lidy Napoleon are tt $9,095 when receipts of the pic- 

yo ‘ features with the Krupa} first day on Broadway had 
ly j ' a ; 
pat | finally tabulated last evening. | 

Continuing with the stars-in-per ' 1. rat , 

; omnes : Starring Claude Rains as Caesar 
ym show will be MGM rechni ’ ‘ 
4 ,;and Vivian Leigh as Cleopatra, 

x musical Holiday in Mexico, ( 1 | if ” * : 

~~ ; | resar and Cleopatra,” which was 
Starring Walter Pidgeon, [lona| fuced and directed in Englan 
pro d and ¢ cte england 
Massey, Jane Powell, Roddy Me-|! a ie 
) jby Gabriel Pascal, at a cost which | 
Dowall, Jose Iturbi, and Xavier ‘ 
Cugat and his orchestra |United Artists executives claim 

s . - wei | approximate $6,000,000, is now 
: $9 ee vending into a long run at the 
“NOTORIOUS" BEGINS | Astor on a contit seus performance 
5th WEEK AT MUSIC HALL ff poli 

Radio City Music Hall’s secre n| 
hit, the newest Alfred Hitchcock "HOME ‘SWEET HOMICIDE" 
picture, “Notorious,” starring Cary 
Grant and Ingrid Bergman wit! i, | OPENS AT ROXY 
Claude Rains, Louis Calhern and “Home Sweet Homicide,” new 
Madame Konstantin, will begin its| 20th Century-Fox Film, based on 
fifth week on Friday. Craig Rice’s best-seller, is now at 

Written by Ben Hecht and hailed| the Roxy Theatre. 
as one of the best of the many Hildegarde stars in the new 
Hitchcock successes, “Notorious” | Roxy stage show, bringing her own 
tells a story of romance set against} Penguin Room Radio Show with 
a dramatic background of espionage| Patsy Kelly, comedy star of stage, 
and international intrigue in pres-| screen and radio, and Jan Murray, 






ent day South America. lighiclub comedian. 


—_—__— 






ity Center 





PLANS FOR SEASON 


Paul Moss, managing 


the New York City Center, has an- 
nounced an ambitious season begin- 


19 of ten consecu- 


ning September 
tive 
on a new joint schedule two 
operatic productions, the American 


debut of a number of singers from 





|cently air-conditioned auditorium. 
Departing from last season’s 
schedule, the City Center will in- 


augurate a new policy of dividing 


symphony programs, and every 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evening and Sunday mati- 
nee will be allotted to the 
creasingly novel repertory of op- 
eras presented under the artistic 
and musi lirection of Laszlo 
Halasz. 

This policy of joint operation, 
according to Mr. Moss, will in- 
crease the quality and efficiency in 
both departments of opera and 
symphony since the same musical 
personnel will be used, and many 
fine “first desk” musicians, hereto- 
fore unavailable, have happily 
joined forces with the City Center 
for the entire ten week period. 


ifti- 


ANNUAL WORLD'S RODEO 


OPENS AT GARDEN 
SEPTEMBER 25th 

The three famous clowns, Jasbo 
Fulkerson, Jack Knapp and George 
Mills, will be back with the 21st 
Annual World’s Championship Ro- 
deo. at Madison Square Garden, 


Wednesday, 
Sunday, October 27 


September 25 through 


ninth year this trio 


feamed in the 


This is the 


of pranksters has 





}Garden roundup Their vutir 
| during the bull riding is one of the 
features of the rodeo 

Jasbo, the little fellow in the 
barrel, was once a brone and bull 
|rider and a trick roper. He toured 
Europe with the late Tom Mix and | 
| appeeres in many Western films. 
Tall George Mills was a jockey for 
;Six years, turning to rodeo when 


ihe became too heavy to ride thor- 
| oughbreds. Mills won the 1 
bareback brone 
Reserved rodeo 
on sale at the Garden 
priced from $1.75 to $6, incl 
tax. Matinees will be 
Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Sundays. Children under 12 
will be admitted to the Wednesday 
and Friday matinees for half price. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
ANNOUNCES NOVELTIES 
FOR SYMPHONY SEASON 
From his retreat in Stockbridge 
where he is composing a new ballet | 


itional 
1941. 

now 
ffice, 
uding 

held on 
Saturdays 


riding title in 
tickets are 


box 





score, Leonard Bernstein, music 
director of the New York City 
Symphony, has announced a num- 





en — 


a itis aie _ 


“Caesar and Cleopatra” 


CITY CENTER ANNOUNCES ® 


lirector of | 


weeks of opera and symphony | 
new | 


here and abroad, Leonard Bern- 
stein, home after troumps in Lon- 

don and Prague, conducting the] 
New York City Symphony for a 
total of twenty concerts and, not 
ithe least of its attractions, a re- 


each week between symphony and | 
opera. Thus, every Monday and 
Tuesday evenng will be devoted to 


ae 








} 

| 

' 

| 

; \-fan oage and Ciaude Rains in a scene from the United Artists 

| film spectacle at the Astor Theatre. 

| 

——~ 
' 

| ber of novelties for the season of | recorded by Arthur Rubinstein, 
‘ten consecutive weeks beginning; ‘The supporting cast includes 


September 23 at the City Center | 
where concerts will be given on 
Monday and Tuesday evening at | 
8:30. | 

In accordance with a musical 
policy recently avowed by Mrz 
Bernstein, he will revive worthy 
music often introduced with fan- 
fare at world premieres and then 
quietly dropped from orchestral | 
a glaring jnstance of | 


Maria Ouspenskaya, Felix Bres- 
sart, Elizabeth Patterson and Fritz, 


2nd WEEK FOR "O.S.S." 
|AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Paramount The 
program of Alan 
Geraldine Fitzgerald in 


Che Brooklyn 
jatre’s irrent 
| afl and 








| ‘ O.S5.S." and Desi Arnaz with his 
| repertoires, : 43 lorehestea in “Cuban Pete” cone 
,; this practice being the Shostako-|;::.4..5 for a second week. 

| vieh Seventh Symphony wv hich the | 0.8.8 tells the story of an 
}young conductor has chosen for], qoreover operating team known 
| the opening of his season on Sep-| 4, “Annlejack” whose orders are 
jtember 23 and 24. It will be blow up a bridge in France in 
| preceded on the program bY} yraparation for the D-Day lands 
;Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 in! ing The team, which includes 
|G Major. a add and Miss Fitzgerald, is para 
| Also to be offered, after a lapse} ehyted into F rance and proceeds t@ 
;of at least a deeade, will be the] try » contact the French under- 
; piano concerto composed by Aaron} pround for assistance in executing 
|¢ ‘opland in 1926, with Leo Smit as/ their h ghly dangerous assignment. 


jloist, a work containing jazz} 
 diaeens characteristic of the era 


eile |THE BIG SLEEP," 
a , |ALSO BING CROSBY 
I'VE ALWAYS LOVED yOu" \IN 4#h WEEK AT STRAND 
BEGINS 2nd WEEK Having broken all attendance 
| AT CRITERION records for the past three weeks 
Republic’s Technicolor production | at the NY Strand, Bob Crosby 
“I’ve Always Loved You” currently | and his orchestra will be held overt 
showing at Loew’s Criterion The-|on stage for a fourth week begin- 





atre and starring Philipp Doru,| ning Friday, September 13, while 
Catherine MeLeod and William |the Strand screen presents Hum 
Carter, will be held over for ajphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall 


in the mystery drama, “The Big 
Sleep.” 

Featured with the Crosby band 
are The Town Criers, vocal group. 
Don Cummings, comedian; and 
The Dunhills, dancing trio, com 
was! plete the Strand stage fare. 


el 


second week beginning this Friday. 
Frank Borzage produced and di- 

rected the film which was adapted 

for the screen from the American 

Magazine story “Concerto” by 

Borden Chase. 

| Piano score for 





the film 











. + tive secretary of the War Manpower of our representatives abroad is of the 

One Way Reciprocity Commission. utmost national importance, it becomes 

Now Lowenthal is General Counsel of more than a mystery... it is indeed 

(Continued from Page One) which has now reorganized as the Civil the AMG in Berlin, advising General a scandal that lawyers with less ques 

Clay’s recent order, there is some ground Rights Congress. Clay on legal procedure for the Amer- tionable backgrounds cannot be found 

for raising questions as to what and Those who know him personally, affirm ican zone of occupation. for the post of General Counsel to the 
who is behind that order. Lowenthal’s strong pro-Communist bias At a time when the political reliability AMG in Berlin! 

The ground for such questions is pro His wife also happens to have been a —_——= 


vided by the fact that within the pa 


month it was announced that a Max 
Lowenthal has been appointed General 
Counsel, under General Clay, of the 


AMG in 
Lowenthal raised the question in 


The antecedents of Mi 
Wash 


behind 


, } 
Berlin, 


ington as to whether he could be 


the order opening the American zone 
wide to Soviet agents. 

[t was recalled here that Lowenthal 
was a member of the original Nationa 
Committee of the International Juridica 
Association which was organized by the 
Communists in New York City in the 
early 1930's to provide legal defense for 
Communists and fellow-travelers. Dur- 
ing the existence of the IJA, it was an 
auxiliary organization of .the Interna- 


tional Labor Defense, which Attorney 
General Biddle described as the “legal 
arm of the Communist Party,” and 


14 


member of the Communist 


Washington 
Book Shop, center of Communist propa- 
ganda here. 

As head of the Rehabilitation and Re- 
covery Division of the Board of Economic 
Warfare (later known as 
Economic Administration), 
hired for staff the following indi- 
viduals with record of Communist affili- 


the Foreign 
Lowenthal 


his 


ations: Lyle Cooper, who was dropped 
later because of his Communist record; 
Allan Rosenberg, and George Shaw 


Wheeler (presently in the Denazification 
Section of the Allied Military Control 
Council in Berlin), who was dropped 
from his previous post because of his 
and later reinstated due to pres- 

re from pro-Soviet forces 

In the early part of the war, Lee 
Pressman, legal Commissar of the CIO, 


tried to get Lowenthal appointed execu- 


record 








Future of Germany 


(Continued from Page One) 


local German ad- 
but by and for Russia definite—an 
ng is being feverishly readied Germany 
the rebuilding of Eastern Germany is not difficult 


ated, not »y the the new Bastern 


Empire whose | 


follow 


the inter-zona 
to foresee that 


Empire have become 


orders in 
1 lines. It 
the Soviel 


mu the same way as in Yugoslavia, Governme will uncompromisingly op 
Poland, and Bulgaria. And its economic pose any move toward Germany's P® 
> ynect it more and more with litical or economic unification so long # 
Ra Europe, and less and less with it is unable to gain unilateral com trol 
>S Germany and Western over the whole of Germany. There! fore 
Furop it does ’¢ want any kind of loose 
This is the obvious record of the inde- federation; it prefers a centralized and 
sive, unprincipled, shortsighted policy strongly militarized Germany with 
followed by the West while Russia was economic resources, future armies and 
busy consolidating gains in the East. war industries firmly in the hands 


The situation has become alarming be- 
cause in the meanwhile the contours of 


Empire. 


° viet 
the rising, growing, expanding So 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


t 


The September issue of 


the Social 
Democrat is going to press. Locals and 
yanehes are urged to increase bundle 
- for distribution at meetings, neigh- 
— etc. Two valuable articles will 
* vinted, a reprint of the S.D.F. Dee- 
abe of Principles and the full A.F.L. 
pee on foreign affairs, besides 
oiher articles. Increased mailings will 
pp oat to persons in 40 siates. . +. New 
york. S.D.F. State Committee will meet 
ip a few weeks... . August Claessens 
speaks at Montreal, Canada, Sept. 20, 21, 
xt public meeting and banquet for the 
Workmen’s Circle and the CCF... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Debs Dinner November 
1. Speakers: David Lewis, Sec’y, C.C.F, 
of Canada; Dr. Wm. J. Van Essen, Sidney 
gark, and others. For reservations write 
Bess Topolsky, 702 N. St. Clair St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Reconvening of the City Convention 


nS Oct. 12... . Upper West 
Side Braxigh meets Tuesday, Sept. 17, 
§:30 p. vat Warshow’s, 1 W. 85th St., 
NY.C. $3) S.D.F. Branch in the Amal- 
gamatel; Coop. Houses, Bronx, meets 
Yonday, Sept. 16, Assembly Room. Aug- 
yst Cldgssens, speaker... .. Wm. Karlin 
Branch meets Tuesday. & p. m., at the 
Smuls, #900 Albermarle Rd... . J August 
Clesséis’ East’ Bronx Branch: Meets 
Monday, Sept. 16, 8:30 p. m., at 862 E. 
Tremont Ave., Bronx. .. . Midtown Cut- 
ters Branch: Large meeting last Mon- 
day in new meeting room at the Rand 
School Theodore Schapiro spoke about 
the Rand School. August Claessens in- 
stalled the newly elected officers. . . . 
Branch 1, Bronx: Meeting Thursday, 
Sept. 19, in the W.C. Center, Washington 
Ave. and Claremont Parkway. Reception 
to Louis Zinderman (Birthday Party). 
August Claessens and others will be pres- 
ent.... Jewish Socialist Verband: Work- 
men’s Circle Division Conference, Sun- 
day, Sept. 22, morning and afternoon, 
Forward Bldg., 175 E. Broadway. ... 
Annual Debs Banquet will be held at 
Hotel Park Central, Sunday, November 
l.,.. Joseph Tuvim will be honored 
ata Testimonial Banquet, Hotel Commo- 
dore, Sept. 19... . Testimonial Dinner to 
Mr and Mrs. Wold Weiner, members of 
the Coney Island Branch, Saturday, Sept. 
21, atthe Royal, 83 EF. 4th St... . J Alger- 
won Lee speaks every Saturday evening 
at 9:30 p. m. over W.E.V.D. 








A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 
OF BOB PARKER 


Will be Unveiled on Sept. 15, 
at 2 P. M., at the New Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


Speakers: Norman Thomas, 
Raphael Abramovitch, Levin 
Schazkes, Ben Hurvitz. 


For information phone Parker, 
IN 2-8103, or meet at Forward 
Bldg, 175 East Broadway, at 
12:30 Sunday. In case of rain the 
= ad will be postponed one 











ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


‘$1000.00 


WORTH uF HUUSEHULD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
ceinneaiantimmtosioas 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


———— 
=~ Are the Only Co-operative 
4d Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


worth a ot 20 cents for every a 
This deposit © conan Secs 
® member withdraws. 

For further information 
*pply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 

Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ack for booklet L 62. 
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LABOR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
PLANS EXPANSION 


Tue American Labor Research Insti 
tute, at 7 East 15th Street, New York, 
formerly known as the Archive, an- 
nounces a development program te make 
it possible to keep up with the increasing 
demands made upon it. Founded in 
1942, this organization took over from 
the Rand School great quantities of 
material dealing with the history of the 
labor and Socialist movements in this 
country and abroad. Since then its 
library of bcoks, pamphlets, 
newspapers and magazines has grown. 
Journalists, scholars, authors and others 
seeking information about past and 
present labor activities make increasing 
demands upon it. So great have these 
demands become that the directors are 
asking for increased financial support 
from unions and other interested organi- 
zations and persons in order that they 
may fulfill these demands. 


records, 


The Institute was organ’zed by Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky and Miss Anna M. Bour- 
guina; two scholars who had had wide 
experience in the organization of records 
and. research materials in Europe. With 
support from such leaders as William 
Green, ‘Matthew Woll, Philip Murray, 
Walter P. Reuther, John Dewey and 
Eleanor’ Roosevelt, it attracted from the 
start widespread interest and attention, 

The richest part of the Institute’s col- 
lection deals, naturally, with American 
labor. The manuscripts, pamphlets, docu- 
ments and files of publications go baek 
well over « century. The collection is 
particularly rich with regard to the 
period, toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the American Federation of 
Labor was picking up the pieces of the 
Knights of Labor. But the files dealing 
with current events in the American 
labor movement and the movements in 
practically all foreign countries are con- 
stantly being enriched. 

In connection with its appeal for more 
generous support the Institute is print- 
ing and distributing a bulletin listing 
all the historical and current material 
now available in the archives. This 
bulletin will be sent to every labor union 
and college and university in the coun- 
try—and throughout the world, if pos- 
sible and if requested—with the infor- 
mation that this information can be 
made available to them. The object is 
to make this institute a national and 
international center for labor research. 
Here will be gathered, not only great 
quantities of original material, but 
records of the material to be found in 
other centers. This will greatly facilitate 
the work of writers and scholars in this 
field. 

The extended which is 
planned, based upon demands coming in 
from all over the country, includes: 2 
monthly survey of labor activities here 
and abroad; publication of a_bibliog- 
raphy of labor history and labor per- 
sonalities; a press clipping service; a 
photostatic and microfilm service for 
libraries and trade unions; a film dis- 
tribution service for trade unions. 


program 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 
Aa a precaution use only as directed 


WAR DIDN'T SPREAD RICHES, 
FEDERAL SURVEY DISCLOSES 


Wasuincton — The great majority 
of the American people—70% —have lit- 
tle or no savings to see them through 
an emergency, a Federal survey of in- 
come distribution revealed. One oft of 
five families is now getting along on 
less than $1,000 income annually, the 
Federal figures show. 

The survey discloses that the war 
made no major change in the distribution 
of national income. 

Savings are found concentrated in the 
upper income brackets, where bigger in- 
comes would permit extensive purchases 
of durable goods without use of the sav- 
ings at all. 





JIMCROW PENALIZED IN IOWA 


Des MC ‘ES, lowa (LPA) — The 
manager of the Katz chain drug store 
here got the surprise of his life when 
William Worthy, field secretary of the 
Workers Defense League, had him ar- 
rested under the state civil rights law. 
Worthy, a Negro, swore out a *riminal 
warrant when the drug store official 
tried to refuse to serve him food at the 
counter. 





BERNARD SHAW ON DOCTORS 


@ The privileges of a doctor are extra- 
ordinary. In most callings, incompetence 
is followed and exposed by failure. A 
craftsman who makes a mess of his jobs 
soon finds that he cannot make a living 
by them, and has to find some employ- 
ment within his capacity or starve. But 
the most disastrous duffer’ who sets up 
as a healer, registered or unregistered, 
will find out of his first 20 patients, 19 
will get well in spite of his treatment; 
and the patients will give him credit for 
the 19 recoveries and tell their friends 
what a wonderful doctor he is. As to 
the one patient who dies, well, we must 
all die some day, and nobody expects a 
doctor to make his patients immortal. 





————— LIBERAL PARTY 


| 
i 


Notification meeting, Wednesday, 
September 18, 8 p. m., Hotel Com- 
modore, Grand Ballroom. Speakers: 
Senator Mead, former Governor Leh-| 
man, Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. John L.} 
Childs, Dr. George Counts, George 
Cranmore, David Dubinsky and Pear! 
| Willen. 














JUST 


and important publication.” 


available to American readers. 
most timely.” 








PUBLISHED! 


SOCIAL DEMOCACRY 


VERSUS 


COMMUNISM 


By KARL KAUTSKY 


Introduction by Sidney Hook 
Edited and Translated by DAVID SHUB and JOSEPH SHAPLEN 


“This book may be regarded as in a sense, Karl Kautsky’s 
political testament. Penned in exile, shorily before his death, 
with an undimmed fait! in the ideals of democratic social- 
ism they are the distillation of a life-time of wisdom on a 
subject of crucial importance to our era—the difference 
between Socialism and Communism . . 

From the Introduction by Professor Sidney Hook. 


“The issue of our time is between Social Democracy and Communism .. . Next 
to Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, none can speak on Socialism and Com 
munism with greater intellectual authority than Karl Kautsky. A timely, useful 


“| have read Karl Kautsky’s SOCIAL DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 
with great interest and | wish to congratulate the Rand School on making it 
Its publication at the present moment is certainly 


Professor Michael Karpovich, Harvard University. 


Cloth $2.00—With Portrait of Karl Kautsky 
ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM 
THE RAND SCHOOL PRESS, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. | 


” 


Norman Angell in The New Leader, 














YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits. Candies Nuts 
Preserves. etc 


NOVELTY BASKETS 


Filled 














With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. ete 

















Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Austria's Struggle for Freedom 


acute . human 
Central 
uropean city today, Vienna makes a peculiarly 


Even apart from the 


7 IENNA, 
misery which one finds in every large 
sad and nostalgic impression. It is suffused with an 
atmosphere such as one might have sensed in Rome 
after the Eternal City had ceased to be the capital of 
1 mighty empire. 
Vienna becomes ab- 
of the struggle for 


\s one stavs longer in one 
sorbed in the dramatic spectac le 
freedom from foreign political domination and eco 
anomie exploitation which the present Atistrian Govern 
ment is carrying on against great odds. and under con 
litions of extreme hunger and distress. This threat t 
freedom in Austria, as everywhere in Centeal and East 
ern hurope since the fall of the Nazi regime. comes 
source, and only one source from Moscow 


When Hull. Eden and Molotov conferred in Most ow 


in the 


Ceornh coeae 


sutumn of 1943 it was agreed that the creat: 
ol an independent Austria was one ol the war 
of the United Nations. like so many 


other Soviel engagements, has been treated as a scr iy 


Vibes 


This promise 


4 paper Ihe whole trend of Soviet polic Vv since the 


i i al 
ipture of Vienan sixteen months ago has been in ta 


direction of stripping Austria of every semblance 


political and economle ndependeny e and turning i 


into a Vassal appendage of the vast Soviet Furasian 
erprire 


Viennese 


who lived through the fearful days of the 


suck of \ the Red Army still shudder 
they recall the scenes of wholesale rape 
Vitec “The only 


> 9 
Russians 


enna by when 
looting ind 
true thing Goebbels ever told us 


was about the said one man to whom | 


talked 


than thes a tually proved to be “ 


them oul any 
Another 
“The British radio. to which we listened secretly and 
illewally 


come to Vienna as a dise iplined force of liberators 


He couldn't have made worst 


remarked 
alwavs assured us that the Red Army would 


We were soon unde eived ‘ 

A high ec 
Women were raped during the sack of the city: 
thought the 


lesiastical authority estimated that 60,000 


a son ial 


Democratic editor figure was closer to 


100.000, There was unanimous testimony that the out 


like those of a 


Asiatic horde and went far bevond the inevit ible ex 


rages committed were conquering 


cesses in which some soldiers of even the best dis- 
ciplined armies indulge. 

Along with this wholesale violation of women went 
mass drunkenness and pillage on a huge scale and 
All kinds of 
household furnishings. down to the simplest things like 
kitchen chairs, 


carried away. 


vandalism of the most senseless kind. 
were looted, thrown into trucks and 
There was wholesale ripping out of 
telephone instruments. The working-class suburb of 
the centers of the Sor ial Demo- 


cratic uprising against the dictatorial 


| loridsdorf. one of 
nieasures of the 
Dollfuss regime in 1934, suffered especially. 


Au. this might be written off as part of the heavy 
and bitter price of the aggressive war into which Hitler 
dragged the Austrians, along with the Germans, if 
had left 


with full and free use of 


Anstria been free to vebuild its) shattered 


economy its own resources. 
But many Soviet acts of the recent past and the present 
seem to aim at the permanent econ mic enslavement 
of the litthe republic, which now has one of the most 
democratic and representative governments in Europe. 

With the mixture of ignorance, absentmindedness 
and appeasement which was all too characteristic of 
our dealings with the Soviet Union until verv recently 
our negotiators at Potsdam recognized the right of the 
Soviet Government to seize as reparations all German 
assets in Soviet occupied territory, without making any 
eHlort to define what a German asset is. 


Austria was the first foreign country to be taken 


over by the Nazi regime. Its economy was incor- 
porated in that of Germany and many of its most 
important industrial, mining and shipping enterprises 
were foreibly Germanized. The Soviet position has 
been that all these enterprises now belong to the Soviet 
Union, including even the property of Jews who were 
expropriated or forced to sell at nominal prices. It 
is the contention of the Austrian Government that only 
enterprises which were German-owned before the an- 
nexation of Austria in March, 1938, should be subject 
to seizure as reparations, 

In an effort to save the economic independence of 
the country the Austrian parliament, with the votes 
of the two strongest political groups, the People’s 
Party and the Social Democrats, passed a law national- 
izing a number of branches of industry, including oil, 
shipping. electrical power, metallurgy and banking. 
General Kurasov, 

But the Amer- 
Mark W. Clark, with the 


support of the British commander. rejected this de- 


The Soviet military commandet 
demanded that this law be annulled 


ican commander, General 


mand, with the result that the law went into effect on 
September 9. The Soviet military authorities may con- 
tinue to disregard the law and exploit enterprises like 
the Zistersdorf oil filds and the Danube shipping. But 
the responsibility for Austria’s economic enslavement 
will be clearly established. 

Phis is not the only occasion on which General Clark 
has extended a helping hand to Austrian democracy. 
He has made a point of handing back to Austrian pos- 
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session Germanized-enterprises in the Ame ; 
He has blocked Soviet demands for eXCessive gemaat 
tion charges. He has done everything jn his power 

obstruct Soviet arbilrary seizures and requisitions aad 
Viet food and 
rished country, 

in diplomacy did 


thnologic al claim toa 
turn of the South Tyrol. while maintaning 
g 


to focus publicity on the scandal of S 
oil exactions in a desperately impo 
It seems unfortunate that Americ: 
not support Austria’s just es 
% . 
to the indisputably Malian city, Trieste. St a 
Tyrol is a minor question compared with the creati 
of conditions under whfich Austria can live as a a 


at Americay diply 
opinion will support G 
eral Clark’s courageous, clearcut and genuinely g 


cratic policy and that an all-around withdrawal of 
cupation forces will give Austrian democracy anol 


chance. This democracy voted down Communism oy, 


whelmingly in the free election last autumn 
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